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Chicago, March 1, 1923. 


TO THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 
OF THE NATION: 


Fortunate is the girl that knows just how to make and bake that most “toothsome” 
of all breakfast dainties—the Muffin. Here are a few “Reliable Recipes” that can be 
made a feature for any breakfast anywhere: 


RICE MUFFINS 


2% cups flour % teaspoon salt 

1 cup boiled rice 1 cup of milk 

2% level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 egg, well beaten 
Powder 14 cup of melted butter 


Sift together thoroughly the flour, baking powder and salt. Add the rice, working 
it with the tips of the fingers, and gradually, the milk, egg and butter. Bake in gem pans. 


COLUMBIA MUFFINS 


4 cups sifted flour 1 teaspoon salt 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 2 eggs 

1 tablespoon sugar 2 cups sweet milk 


Sift together thoroughly the flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. Add gradually 
the milk and eggs. Bake in hot buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 


If richer muffins are desired, add one or two tablespoons of melted butter, and 
more sugar, if they are desired sweeter. This recipe will make muffins for a family 
of 8 or 10. Use proportionately less ingredients for smaller family. 


BACON MUFFINS 


4 cups of sifted pastry flour 6 tablespoons of melted lard 
4 oo Calumet Baking 2 eggs, beaten separately 
1 level teaspoon of salt 2 tablespoons of crisp bacon, diced 


1 tablespoon of sugar 1% cups of cold water 


Sift flour once, then measure, add salt, baking powder and sugar, and sift three 
times. Put flour in mixing bowl, add well beaten eggs, then melted lard, then water, 
and beat hard; lastly add crisp bacon. Bake in muffin pans 25 to 30 minutes. 


CORN MUFFINS 


1 cup cornmeal % cup molasses 


1 cup flour 1 cup of milk 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 egg, well beaten 


Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted butter 


Sift together thoroughly the cornmeal, flour, baking powder and salt. Add gradual- 


ly the milk and molasses and beat thoroughly, then add the egg and butter. Bake 
in hot buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 


Cordially, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Teachers— 
$10,000 For Your Ideas 


Over ten thousand dollars ($10,000) in cash and valuable 
prizes given to teachers of Cabinet Making and Directors of Voca- 
tional Education having under their charge this activity of Voca- 
tional School work. 


We want your thoughts on how to make the woodworking or 
cabinet making department more educational in the training of 
boys. We don’t care about the technical (or trade) side except 
as it may relate to the educational phase of the subject. 


We believe that cabinet making is replete with possibilities for 
character building,—for mental and cultural development. We 
want you to tell us what you think of the idea—what you are 
doing or propose to do to emphasize the cultural side of cabinet 
making in the training of your boys. 


Every teacher who sends us 500 words or 
more on this subject will be rewarded for his 
endeavor. The best thoughts on the subject 
will be bound in book form and distributed 
broadly throughout the country. And essays 
considered worthy of entrance into this book 
will be awarded special cash prizes according to 
their merit to be established by a Board of 
Judges, consisting of three men high in the 


vocational field. 


Write for Details 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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HROUGH the eye comes more than 
i consiyaies per cent of the knowl- 
edge gained each day. The school- 
room blackboard being very extensively 


used for visual instruction therefore 
plays an exceptionally important part in 
educational advancement. 


It is logical then to assume that good 
blackboards being of the utmost im- 
portance, every care should be taken in 
their selection. 


A writing surface which is smooth, 
pleasant to the touch, takes crayon 
readily, showing a clear, distinct mark, 
erases easily and an article which has 
rendered continuous satisfactory service 
to several generations of school children 
is sure to be a satisfactory article for 
use in your schools. The overwhelming 
popularity of HYLOPLATE BLACK- 
BOARD among school officers and archi- 
tects is ample evidence that your school- 
rooms should be equipped with it. 


Insist upon 
Genuine Hyloplate Blackboards 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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I'd like a real 
Playground next 
Summer ! 





ILL the need which exists in your 
city—Plan NOW to equip with 


EVERWEAR 


all steel 


PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


Each EVERWEAR fitting has 10 sq. in. 


of positive clamping surface for each 


pipe; this means much to you. 


“Play Apparatus is but as strong and 


safe as its fittings:” 


EVERWEAR PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Everwear 52-Page catalog will prove 
Enlightening. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 


Sizes 5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. S. 
Government shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed 
One Hundred Percent Solid Leather, 


Color, dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of this shoe 
is $6.00. Owing to this tremendous buy 
we can offer same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery, or send money order. If shoes 


are not as represented we will cheerfully 
refund your money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State 
Shoe Company 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Planning a 
Playground? 


When planning a new playground or ex- 
tending an old one, you can safely be 
guided by the judgment of leading edu- 
eators, physical instructors and civic 
officials in other cities, who have select- 
ed Medart Playground Equipment above 
all others. 


MEDART 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service 
and Durability. The prices are much 
lower than you would expect for ap- 
paratus of such high character. Cata- 
log ‘‘M-9” will be sent on request to 
anyone interested. Write today. 


‘Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
Kansas City, Lathrop. Bldg. 
San Francisco, Rialto’ Bidg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog on request 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our clients are the best 
25 EB. Jackson Blvd., Schools and Colleges and 

Chicago. pay highest salaries. If 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘ 


deserving of promotion, 
Symes Bldg., Denver, . » 








Colorado. they will want you. Send 
3 8 th YE AR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, for new booklet, “Teach. 
Washington. ing as a Business.” 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Berkeley, California 
We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Se.::d to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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\ The Agency you will eventually jon Why Not Now? 

Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J.M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


No registration fee Correspondence invited 
J. M. HAHN Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Hlanche Tucker }“@nagers Phone Berkeley 811 


ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


No Registration Fee. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley University, Normal and High 
Competent Teachers School references given 
Always in demand. Phone Berkeley 5239 on request. 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


Los Angeles 
LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLUULLLLLL LILIUM LLLLLLLLLLLALLLLLLLLLLLLLL LMA adda lldlddlalulddddddddddddddlddltdditdtiidllttdlltdlllldddllllllldliltdllilllila 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for nearly one hundred women teachers this Spring 
and Summer. These positions are paying other teachers from 
$200 to $400 A MONTH 

Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years 
of teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. 
Positions will be filed in the order applications are received, with preference to those 
of highest qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience 


in your first letter. 
: pee Address Dept. E-10 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 510 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Language-tne raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 


aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spe lling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


GrammMar-avstract methods of teach- 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-tne principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation—coia Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-tne mathematical 


problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-rreehana and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puituips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 


oa 
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WHY NOT 
TAKE YOUR 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
COURSE 

IN EUROPE 
NEXT 
SUMMER? 


It can be done in connection with the Clark 
Tour, a tour heartily endorsed by Supt. Will 
Cc. Wood and many other educators. 








Physicians Know 
that itis bothrefreshing and invigor- 


ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
brain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in a}l ordinary conditions. 


We try to excel in 
Price, 
Number of Days in Europe, 
Leadership, 
Service. 


We invite comparison with any other tours 
in these particulars. 


Write for itineraries now. Early registra- 
tion is advisable. 












Three sailings from New York— 
June 16, June 30, July 7. 














Address all Communications to 
THE CLARK TOURS, VENICE, CALIF. 
E. W. Clark, Supervising Principal 


Senior and Junior High Schools, 
Venice, Conductor and Organizer. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, A. 1. 
B-48 5-18 
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“Thad six honest, serving men; 
(They taught me all lknew’): 

Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 

and HOWand WHERE and WHO.” 


WAAT was the Declaration of London? 

WHY does the date for Easter vary ? 
WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? 

WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 

Are these “six men"serving youtoo? Give 

them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 





PERERERECAAEER ER ERAS 


“The only real stereopticon advance in 
25 years” 
Does away with the old cumbersome, 
antiquated lantern-slide holder 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 
For Projection of Lantern Slides. 


Equipped with Spencer transposer for 
handling the slides, pronounced “‘the near- 
est equal to the double dissolver ever at- 
tained in a single stereopticon.” Mazda 
bulb illuminant attachable to any 110 volt 
house cireuit. Catalog Free—Prompt 
Delivery. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 
Dissecting 


SPENCER? “instruments, (SPENCER 


) BUFFALO Photo Lenses, 

Optical Glass, 
Ete. 

417 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Teecaxeere 


PUERCCIICOCKOL 







in your school, home, office, 
club, library. This “Supreme Au- 
thority” in all knowledge offers service, imme- 
diate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. 

cAnswers all kinds of questions. A century of de 
veloping, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting 


care and highest scholarship insures accuracy, com- 
pleteness, compactness, authority. 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, F 





REE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. Established 1831. , 
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LSEWHERE in this issue we have re- 
E printed from the public press certain 
articles by State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood. These articles answer the Governor's 
Budget Proposals relative to the State Depart- 
ment of Education and Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. As 

STRANGLING set forth by Superintendent 


EDUCATION Wood, the proposed cuts in 


budget appropriations are 
made with no basis in reason whatsoever. In 
his pre-election pledges the Governor agreed 
to save $12,000,000 to the State. Those who 
knew intimately of the State’s growth and needs 
were perfectly well aware that no such saving 
could be accomplished without serious injury 
to existing institutions. The Governor had 
stated that no educational interest should be 
injured. Subsequent events have shown that 
our worst fears have been realized. 

There is need enough in this State—in any 
State—for the practice of economy in the con- 
duct of government. But the poorest economy 
in the world is that practiced when, for ex- 
ample, a great factory is equipped with ex- 
pensive machinery and then allowed to lie idle 
because capital is not found to supply the 
electric power to make the wheels go around. 
To curtail and make inoperative the business 
of education is nothing short of a crime. Edu- 
cation should be the last activity, not the first, 
to be singled out and crippled in an effort 
to “play to the gallery” for votes or to win the 
plaudits of wealthy and selfish interests. 

As early as last September, we wrote 
Governor Richardson, then a candidate, sug- 
gesting that he use the columns of the Sierra 
Educational News, to re-affirm his oft-repeated 
statements that if elected Governor, he would 
see to it that education would not suffer at 
his hands. His reply was to consult his cam- 
paign manager. Continued requests from us 
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brought on October 10 a communication from 
the Richardson headquarters bearing the stamp 
of the Governor’s approval. Could any serious 
minded individual doubt for a moment after 
noting the indirection and camouflage in the 
letter, that education was to be hit and hit 
hard? “Mr. Richardson,” says the letter, “has 
promised a saving in the first budget submitted 
to the Legislature of twelve million dollars. 
This saving he maintains will not in any way 
cripple any educational function of the State 
government. The saving will be made by elimi- 
nating the many leaks that he has been able 
to observe from his position as State Treasurer. 
For example, he has promised in his campaign 
pledges to substitute business for politics in 
State government; he has promised that he will 
not build up a personal machine with its con- 
sequent expense and that he will abolish un- 
necessary offices and commissions. As I have 
said before, and which he wishes me to em- 
phasize, he will do this without hampering any 
educational function within the State.” 

Now note the following in the same communi- 
cation written of Mr. Richardson when he was 
State Printer: “Perhaps the greatest compli- 
ment paid Mr. Richardson was that of Edward 
Hyatt, who was State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from 1907 to 1919, and his words 
give explanation of what he means when he 
says he will reduce state expenses. His words 
follow: ‘I only know that the publications for- 
merly costing us fifteen cents we now get for a 
nickel; that every state text book on the list has 
been reduced in manufacturing cost from one- 
fourth to one-half; that free school books cost- 
ing the State one-fourth of a million dollars dur- 
ing the past year, but for him would be swamp- 
ing the whole enterprise with a prohibitive bil! 
approaching a million. When I think of this 
it looks like Hercules instead of plain Rich- 
ardson.” ” 
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These statements, taken together with those 


that the Governor has made during the last — 


few days, show conclusively that even if the 
Governor is honest in his attempts at economy, 
he is as a man living in the past. He harks 
back to the year 1917 in speaking of education 
and says that “the budget that year was 
$57,000.00 and the work accomplished has 
never been excelled, but then Mr. Hyatt was 
not then engaged in politics and consequently 
did not need much money.” 


It would be ridiculous were it not pathetic, 
to think of a Governor of a great common- 
wealth assuming that school expenditures could 
remain at a fixed level over a considerable 
period of time. Even in his statement of the 
$57,000 budget for 1917, Mr. Richardson falls 
$49,000 below the actual facts. He omits 
$24,000 of fixed charges available for the 
salaries of the Commissioners of Education and 
$25,000 for physical education. Mr. Richard- 
son should have stated that the budget for 1917 
was $106,000. The natural growth in popula- 
tion alone is sufficient to warrant a largely in- 
creased expenditure. We now have more strin- 
gent, compulsory educational laws and in- 
creased age limit and a great desire for schools 
everywhere. More than this, education, in com- 
mon with all other civic, social, industrial and 
commercial enterprises, has taken marvelous 
steps forward since the great war. Of course, 
it costs more to finance education today than it 
did formerly. 


WHO IS ADVISING THE GOVERNOR? 


No business man would endeavor for a 
moment to discuss intelligently the budget pro- 
posals as applied to any phase of business 
activity without a thorough study of such en- 
terprise. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
neither Governor Richardson nor his Chief 
Budget Maker has made any such study. They 
know nothing about the work of Teachers’ Col- 
leges or of teacher training, and have made no 
attempt to find out. If the budget proposals go 
into effect, the work of teacher training in this 
State will be put back several years. It is sig- 
nificant that where in every instance the teach- 
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ers’ colleges have been made to suffer, that the 
University of California, on the other hand, not 
only receives a budget appropriation equal to 
that asked, but in excess. We do not believe 
the appropriations for the University are too 
great. We wonder, however, whether those 
with whom Governor Richardson is most closely 
connected are of University rather than teach- 
ers’ college affiliation. 


GOVERNOR CHARGES GROSS 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


And now listen to a pronouncement of the 
Governor in his message to the members of 
the Senate and Assembly. Under heading of 
Thrift in the Schools, he says, “the recommend- 
ations made for the schools are undoubtedly 
greater than they should be, but it has been 
my purpose to be liberal in the matter of edu- 
cation. Extravagance in educational matters 
has run riot during the past few years. * * * 
Politicians in the guise of educators have squan- 
dered the people’s money with a lavish hand 
and have denounced advocates of thrift as ene- 
mies of education.” Does the Governor honestly 
believe the recommendations in the budget are 
greater than they should be? And at whom 
does the Governor drive when he speaks of 
“politicians in the guise of educators”? Of 
course, he means the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the City and County Superintend- 
ents of Schools and the officers of the California 
Teachers’ Association, school principals and 
supervisors and, in fact, teachers everywhere. He 
says further, “that a great political organization 
has been built up.” Here again, reference is 
made, not alone to our State Administration 
Department, but to the educational organiza- 
tions of the State. We have realized for a 
long time that certain dangerous political forces 
in California were using every effort to make 
ineffective the efforts of the California Teachers’ 
Association and the California Council of Edu- 
cation. What does he mean by the politicians 
who in the guise of educators, have denounced 
advocates of thrift? It so happens that the 
Executive Secretary of the California Teachers’ 
Association is at this time Chairman of the 
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National Committee on Thrift Education, and 
it happens further, that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is on record throughout the 
nation, in his advocacy of thrift in the schools 
and out of them. 

The Governor says that “the expenditure of 
school money in this State must be put on a 
business basis.” Of course it must be. This 
is what all good people stand for. He says, 
“the schools must not only teach but practice 
thrift.” We wonder if the Governor can give 
the school people points on the practice of 
thrift. He is, indeed, generous when he says, 
“educators should be left in control of educa- 
tional matters, but sound business men should 
be in control of expenditures.” 

It is difficult to realize how far back we 
should take our place among the States should 
the Governor’s Budget Proposals, as they affect 
education, be ratified. With the appropriation 
for the teachers’ colleges slashed, the conse- 
quent reduction in teaching personnel, the elim- 
ination in curricula, the lowering of standards, 
the elementary schools would be hampered and 
weakened. Untrained and immature teachers 
would at once displace the trained and effec- 
tive corps of the elementary and high schools 
of today. When teacher training is weakened, 
the very heart of the school system is touched. 


IS THE UNIVERSITY TAKING A HAND? 


Much as we regret the fact, the hand of the 
University seems to show itself in the strangu- 
lization plan. It will be remembered that the 
University of California had a committee at 
work at the Legislature two years ago. This 
committee did everything possible to defeat the 
junior college bills and the teacher college bills, 
then before the Legislature, which, however, 
were overwhelmingly passed over the protests of 
the University authorities. The present budget 
of Friend William Richardson would starve out 
the junior colleges and teacher training insti- 
tutions and make it impossible for these to 
qualify as degree granting colleges. What the 
University failed to accomplish directly, is being 
accomplished by Mrs. Nellie M. Pierce, the 


maker of the Budget, who, in common with the 
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Governor, would starve these institutions to 
death. Can it be possible that the Governoy’s 
Budget Makers are securing professional advice 
from one of our 
institutions ? 


largest state supported 


GOVERNOR HAS EFFICIENT ASSISTANT 


Mrs. Pierce has been properly chosen for 
this work, she already having rendered valiant 
service toward ruining the schools of New Mex- 
ico. It would be sad, indeed, if such an unholy 
cause as that of throttling public education 
should unite all university forces—Regents, Ad- 
ministration, Academic Senate and even the De- 
partment of Education. It is regrettable that 
the narrower minded members of this latter 
faculty seems to believe in teacher training and 
degree granting only as such can be directed 
from the University itself. 

EVERY TEACHER SHOULD TAKE 
A HAND 


The school people of this State, backed by 
the splendid forces that made possible Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 16, must see to it that 
what is now the outstanding state educational 
system in the country is not strangled. Every 
effort should be made to support the hands of 
the Governor and his Budget Makers at every 
point where economy can properly be practiced. 
But the schools belong to the people, not merely 
to a portion of the people. The integrity of the 
schools must be preserved. The California 
Teachers’ Association and the California Coun- 
cil of Education and the Sierra Educationa! 
News will stand squarely behind any legislative 
movement to keep intact our fine system of 
education, which is the greatest asset of the 
State today. We know that the social, fra- 
ternal and commercial organizations; the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and the Parent- 
Teacher Associations will rally to the support of 
the schools as they did in the interest of Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 16. Every teacher in 
the State should see that these organizations 
are informed of the situation, in order that they 
may take action and that such action be made 
known to the men and women of the Senate 


and Assembly. A. #1 <. 
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published an article attempting to 
measure the value of club and association 
work and more than hinted that, as at present 
conceived, much of it is ineffective. In the 
January issue of the Journal of Educational 


Method are brief editorial 


Sm time ago the Ladies’ Home Journal 


\ FUNCTION comments, appreciative and 
OF TEACHERS’ | suggesting, in harmony with 
\SSOCIATIONS the Home Journal, some 


ways in which the results 
of such association conferences might be im- 
It writes under the title “For Lack 
of a Follow-up.” It says: 


proved. 


“Their intentions are good but their 
zeal is not matched by knowledge. The 
fault lies not so much in having big meet- 
ings as in not planning to turn to fullest 
account the enthusiasm for new ideas en- 
gendered by them. So much emotion with 
so little application leads to hardening. 

“One of these days a State Association 
with its house organ and its district sub- 
divisions will conceive and carry through 
as an example for everybody a system- 
atic program. First, the representatives 

from the districts will meet and determine 

what forward steps are most necessary and 
feasible. They will lay out a program. 

They will undertake to get it adequately 

presented in their several districts. The 

House Organ will report their findings in 

full, and during the year will publish ar- 

ticles and suggestions for the information 
of all who are studying the questions in- 
volved. The district meetings will be pre- 
ceded and followed by numerous section 

(local) meetings in which the issues at 

stake are thoroughly considered. At the 

next annual meeting of representatives, 
the State Organization will take account of 
stock and decide on the next move.” 

So long an excerpt has been made, pri- 
marily because the organization so well com- 
parts with the California plan; and second, 
because, in the light of the editor’s characteriza- 
tion, the partial and inept way in which we 
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use its opportunities is so apparent. Elsewhere 
the present writer has said of association ac- 
tivities: “In general, the few studies under- 
taken are more or less transient and local and 
there is little indication of any serious investi- 
gation of any of them. There is 
no indication that any of the associations print 
even partial reports of the studies in advance 
of their submission. Neither the topics chosen 
for investigation, nor the funds available for 
inquiry and report, are in any way creditable 
to teachers’ organizations, yet this critical, de- 
tailed study of educational problems should be 
a major purpose of such organizations. 
Every teacher, every principal, every superin- 
tendent, as a member of an abiding profession 
has need to be, throughout the year and the 
years, an inquiring constructive student of its 
problems, cooperating with others in private 
or association committee work to improve both 
the knowledge and the practice of the schools. 
. .  Itis a mortifying reflection that one- 
third of the 450,000 members of 30 reporting 
organizations are willing to make, or do make, 
so little use of their potential power; no work, 
in most cases is carried on during the year.” 
THE C. T. A. SITUATION 


There is needed in connection with the C. T. 
A. the adoption of an aggressive campaign for 
a year, or longer as may be needed to attack 
and consider critically, and finally resolve one 
or more important school or educational ques- 
tions, with the entire association and all of its 
parts organized for work upon it; in which 
every one may have a share and to which he 
shall make his contribution, large or small, and 
in whose conclusions he may be a partaker. 
Maybe this is the next step for the C. T. A. 
to take,—the purposeful systematic reorganiza- 
tion of our professional program, as we have so 
successfully reconstructed our Association ma- 


chinery. It is for this the machinery exists. 


Just as mercantile buildings and furnishings, 
and the equipment of the factories and farms 
can be justified only as they yield their respec- 
tive coveted products and profits; so, in our as- 
sociation life, section afhliation, and increasing 
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membership, and supporting finances, and en- 
thusiastic and tumultuous meetings, and dis- 
tinguished speakers, and the careful selection 
of managing officers, and long lists of resolu- 
tions,—must all be regarded, in the final 
analysis, as means only to educational ends 
which they are meant to serve. The tangible 
and more obvious outside may not safely be 
substituted for the keen inquiry, the steady, un- 
yielding effort to find the truth in the premises, 
to apprehend the lessons of the conference, and 
carry them to their conclusion, sustained study 
and mulling over the difficulties under which 
they are resolved. A sound pragmatic phil- 
osophy warns us that no thinking or feeling 
is complete in experience until it has issued in 
its appropriate act or use. It is also a “lame- 
duck” and gets nowhere; we have the shell, 
the machinery, only our display. 

These reflections and suggestions are respect- 
fully commended to the Central Educational 
Council, to the several section councils, to pro- 
gram makers, and others interested in building 
up an organization that shall be as famous and 
respected for its professional achievements and 
the improvement of teaching practice, soundly 
grounded in valid theory as our California plan 
of organization has become among the States. 


R. G. B. 


UR State Government is almost entirely 
() supported by a tax on corporations. 
Corporations pay no local tax. 

The Legislature is authorized to fix the cor- 
poration tax at a figure equivalent to that paid 
locally by private property owners. 

The Constitution requires 
that out of the revenues de- 
rived from the corporations 
and all other sources there 
shall be first set apart the moneys to be applied 
by the State to the support of the public school 
system and the State University. 


WHAT IS 
BACK OF IT? 


The teachers’ colleges and technical schools 
are a part of the public school system. (See 
Section 14 of Article XIII, and Section 6 of 
Article IX of the Constitution.) 
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The rate paid by corporations has always 
been far below that paid by private owners. 

But owing to the great influence of wealth 
and the fact that it requires two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each of the two houses vot- 
ing in favor thereof, it is extremely difficult to 
increase the tax rate on corporations. 

Heretofore all upward changes in the rate on 
corporations have been brought about because 
of the need of the State for more funds to 
carry on its service to the people. 

Knowing that equalization of the corporation 
and private property rates would warrant a 
substantial increase in the corporation taxes, the 
moneyed interests have, during recent years, 
been strenuously opposing any expansion of 
state service or any increase of state aid to edu- 
cation. 

The corporations are trying to restrict, re- 
duce and destroy state service in order that 
state expenditures may be decreased and the tax 
rate on corporations reduced. 

In 1920 the people by a two-thirds majority 
fixed the state appropriation for public schools 
at $30 for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance. 

Unless the recently accelerated growth in 
average daily attendance is stopped, the State 
will have to have more revenue. It may have 
to fix on corporations a tax rate somewhat 
equivalent to that paid by the common citizen. 

Music, art, home economics, vocational, part- 
time, adult and physical education all are help- 
ing to popularize learning, to keep the children 
in school, to swell enrollment and average daily 
attendance—therefore it has been decreed that 
they must go. 

If the Legislature approves the Governor's 
budget, the California elementary schools will 
have to run without professionally trained teach- 
ers, and the high schools without teachers of 
special subjects. 


If this should happen, the enrollment and 
attendance in the schools will doubtless fall 
off, the cost to the State will be decreased and 
corporations will be saved from paying their 
just share of the taxes. A. H. C. 
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GOVERNOR WRECKS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


WILL C. WOOD 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


to education, is a compound of incompe- 

tency and chicanery. Candidate Richard- 
son, before the primaries, solemnly promised 
to save the State from twelve to fifteen million 
dollars over the former budget without “ham- 
pering any educational or humanitarian func- 
tion.” 

Waiving the question whether he has saved 
the $12,000,000 over the former budget, which 
is vigorously challenged, and laying aside all 
discussion of his treatment of humanitarian 
agencies, we find that his budget will damage 
the State Department of Education during his 
term to such an extent that it will take years 
for it to recover. An educational department 
or institution cannot be built up in a day. Its 
effectiveness is dependent upon its personnel. 
Once the personnel is scattered, it will be most 
difficult to build up a department equally 
effective. 

The Richardson wreckage is not for two 
years only. It is for at least a decade. 


+ HB Richardson budget, so far as it relates 


I need offer no defense of the State Depart-° 


ment of Education. Throughout the nation it 
is recognized as one of the most effective and 
progressive. 

High Mark Set 

The present State department has succeeded 
in putting California in a premier position 
among the State school systems, according to 
the method of rating adopted by the Russell 
Sage foundation. 

But Mr. Richardson says the department is 
not economical. In fact, he indicates that he 
thinks we are spendthrifts. He therefore cuts 
the expenditures for the State Board of Educa- 
tion from $204,000 this biennium to $125,440 
for the next. In addition to this, he confiscates 
about $40,000 of revenue earned by the office 
during the biennium. He cuts the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction budget from 
$105,000 a biennium to $85,640. He also cuts 
out the entire appropriation of $25,000 for the 
office of the division of normal and special 
schools and transfers all the detail work of 
that office, which has taxed the energy of two 
faithful people, to my office to be handled by 
me personally at odd moments when I am not 
Superintending the education of more than 
800,000 young people of the State, serving as 


executive officer of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, acting as university regent, and doing 
the thousand and one other things that a 
superintendent must do. 


The total amount trimmed off the budget for 
the State educational offices is $122,920, or 
about 37 per cent. And this in spite of the 
fact that the school attendance of the State 
increased over 23 per cent during the last 
biennium! 


Expense Statement 

Governor Richardson hopes to make the peo- 
ple believe the State Department of Education 
is extravagant. We meet his charge gladly and 
frankly. To anticipate any evidence of extrav- 
agance he may present, I submit an official 
statement of the annual total expense of the 
offices of the State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction in various comparable States. The 
statement is as follows: 
Total 

State Expense 
Cea rara cde eee KS ee eRe $100,690 
ERE era S ES oe a wa acs a Stee 221,270 
REE ot Se ear we es Ska tes et 116,515 
DE ies a Cone sete Sees 152,535 
DN Se ee bes vel Ceca 519,050 
POEMEWOEIIN bik cies hk 5 ck ede es 476,656 
i EEC Bhakti ainwe scale sees 233,025 
He Pe a EERE ROR Ee 182,590 
Pee ohare cee 311,504 
ME grees 24h ve eae euue a> 208,110 
TERR as os 8 oda e Caan ee 53,379 


All of the above figures are exclusive of 
vocational education funds distributed to 
school districts. The cost of the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Cali- 
fornia is about half the lowest cost for similar 
service in States comparable to this State. Far 
from being extravagant, the State office is one 
of the most economically conducted educational 
offices in the United States. In spite of this 
fact, Governor Richardson has cut the appro- 
priation for the State offices 37 per cent. 

To sum up the effects of the Richardson 
budget on the State educational offices, it elim- 
inates practically everything in the nature of 
professional supervision. What is left of super- 
vision is so inadequately provided for that only 
third-rate people may be employed. All the 
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State office force will be so loaded with cler- 
ical and other non-professional detail work that 
the effectiveness of the office for purpose of 


* supervision will be destroyed. He found an 


educational office that was noted for efficiency 
and effectiveness; he would leave it a wreck. 


It is for the people to decide whether his will 
is to become law. 


Teachers’ Colleges 

Governor Richardson has never visited a 
California teachers’ college or normal school, 
so far as I can learn. 

His chief budget maker has never seen a 
California teachers’ college, according to her 
own statement. She has never seen a teach- 
ers’ college or normal school in any other 
State except New Mexico, according to the 
same statement. We invited her in Novem- 
ber, 1922, to visit one or more of our Cali- 
fornia teachers’ colleges; she replied that she 
would not be interested. 


Posing as an expert on budget matters, she 
has prepared a ridiculous mass of figures, so 
arranged as to deceive the Legislature and the 
public. It is significant that for the first time 
the makers of the budget have withheld from 
the Legislature the statements of needs pre- 
sented by the various departments. 

Neither Governor Richardson nor his budget 
adviser has the slightest conception of the 


actual effect of their budget on the work of 


the teachers’ colleges. They have never even 


consulted the people in charge of.the colleges 
as to the effect of the proposed cuts. 

To Governor Richardson the teachers’ col- 
leges are merely so much expense which by 
California law must be paid by taxes from his 
corporation friends. To those of us in daily 
contact with their work the teachers’ colleges 
are more than this; they are more than 
grounds and buildings; ‘to us the teachers’ col- 
leges mean thousands of young men and 
women devoting their years to training for 
teaching the boys and girls of California. 

It is not the State Department of Education 
which will suffer; it is not alone the faculties 
of the teachers’ colleges; it is not alone the 
students of the teachers’ colleges, but the in- 
justice will extend to the boys and girls of the 
elementary schools of California, for whom 
trained teachers will not be available for many 
years to come. 

The greatest crisis which the schools of 
California have faced heretofore grew out of 
the collapse of teacher training resulting from 
the war. The calamity of the World War in 
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its effect upon education in California will be 
completely overshadowed by the effects of the 
Richardson attack upon the heart of the schoo! 
system, the teacher-training function. 


A cut of 10 per cent from the budget requests 
might have been an honest effort at economy. 

A cut of 20 per cent might have been the 
result of ignorance. 

BUT A CUT OF MORE THAN 60 PER CENT 
CAN MEAN NOTHING BUT A DELIBERATE 
EFFORT TO RUIN THESE INSTITUTIONS, 


which must supply the teachers for the ele. 
mentary schools of our State. 


The amounts requested and the amounts 
cut by Governor Richardson from the budgets 
of the several teachers’ colleges are as follows: 

Total Budget Request Cut by 


(Including Governor 
Teachers’ Colleges improvements) Richardson 

ee le i ee $348,680 $142,200 
Fresno ............ G46 399,720 
Plamibeldt .......%4 197,021 121,081 
San Diego ....:.... 587,640 371,000 
San Francisco ..... 1,358,780, 1,115,880 
WO POO iS Beiisc'ss 975,690 590,030 
Santa Barbara ..... 586,900 428,190 


When soliciting votes Friend William Rich- 
ardson pledged his word to the voters of Cali- 
fornia that the educational institutions would 
not be hampered or interfered with. Is it pos- 
sible he is sincere in believing that a blind 
slash of 60 per cent from requests for operat: 
ing appropriations will not “hamper” them? 

“Gone Back Four Years” 

Total expenditures for the seven normal 
schools in the 1919 biennium were $1,547,803.34 
For the 1923 biennium Richardson proposes ex- 
penditures of $1,549,610. In other words, we 
have gone back four years in spite of the fact 
that during that time the institutions have 
been transformed into teachers’ colleges and 
have increased their enrollment nearly 200 per 
cent! 

A campaign of misrepresentation has been 
carried on for several weeks in newspaper in- 
terviews supplied by some member of the ad- 
ministration. Believing that Governor Rich- 
ardson was not personally sponsoring this 
propaganda of deception, the Department of 
Education has made no answer, but now 
promises to lay the facts before the public in 
the near future. 

One outstanding feature of this campaign 
has been the effort to convince the public that 


- junior college students in teachers’ colleges 


were responsible for a large part of the cost 
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of operation; and now the astonishing fact is 
that the most severe cut in the Richardson 
hudget has been applied to San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College, which has never enrolled a 
junior college student! 
Three Possibilities 

The budget recommendations involve the 
elimination of junior college departments from 
the teachers’ colleges at Arcata, Chico, San 
Jose, Fresno, Santa Barbara and San Diego, 
but the faculty positions which the Governor 
recommends abolishing are not those of in- 
struetors dealing with the junior college stu- 
dents! ; 

if the junior college students are barred from 
the teachers’ colleges, three possibilities re- 
main: 

|. Each community can organize as a junior 
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college district and spend from $100,000 to 
$500,000 for buildings and plant, and enable 
the students to continue their education at 
home. 

2. The students can go to the State Uni- 
versity. 

3. The students can abandon their hope of 
further education. 

If the first ._plan is followed, State aid must 
be given these junior college districts accord- 
ing to present law, at $100 per student. This 
will cost the State in the next two years ap- 
proximately $200,000 and the additional cost to 
the communities aside from buildings will be 
more than $300,000. But the Governor seem- 
ingly has no intention of furnishing State aid, 
because he has not included this $200,000 in 
the budget of State aid. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL LAW AND ITS ENFORCEMENT 


S. L. McCRORY, Blythe, Calif. 


tion law resulted in as much opposition 
as the Volstead Act. has brought about. 
The public held to the principle that parents 
have brought their children into the world and 


| HE first agitation for a compulsory educa- 


have the right to say how those children shall 


spend their time. However, that is only one 
side of the problem. Children are first the care 
of parents, but, nevertheless, society is very 
much interested in how these children are 
brought up. If parents make a mistake society 
must pay the price. When that fact became 
quite generally recognized, the opposition to 
compulsory education began to lose its force, 
for it was readily seen that since the child is 
a part of society, society has a right to 
serve its own best interests by seeing that the 
child grows up to become a useful member 
thereof. 

The individual continues being a member 
of society long after he leaves the parental 
roof, and for this reason the public is even 
more concerned over the child than the parent, 
aside from the element of love, and where par- 
ents are opposed to giving their children a 
chance to make the most of life it is evident 
that the love element is exceedingly insignifi- 
cant, if not missing entirely. 

The public long ago recognized that it was 
its business to provide educational facilities, 
but not until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and first part of the twentieth did it 
positively come to the conclusion that its busi- 


ness was also to see that the educational facil- 
ities were utilized by the masses. Since educa- 
tion is essential to public welfare, then the 
public needed to accept the task of bringing 
all the children into the schools, for only in 
proportion as education is universal may the 
interests of all the people be protected. 


The individual does not live alone nor for 
self alone. Every individual lives from the 
public to a very great extent, and because of 
this it is the public’s business to have some- 
thing to do with the forming of the individual’s 
ideals and his preparation for life in the cir- 
cles of society. 

-There is no question whatever about the 
saneness of compulsory educational laws; the 
only thing that is surprising is that it took 
people so long to see the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society and to recognize that it is as 
much the business of the public to aid in the 
development and training of the individual as 
it is to interfere with that individual’s per- 
sonal inclination should he become a moral 
menace to the public. 

The States which had developed a keen edu- 
cational consciousness during the nineteenth 
century were first to pass compulsory attend- 
ance laws. During its early colonial days Mas- 
sachusetts stressed the need for education and 
made it compulsory for towns with a limited 
number of households to provide educational 
facilities for the rising generation, and that 
idea of going to school became firmly implanted 
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in the New England mind. Wherever New 
Englanders went they carried with them that 
educational consciousness, and for that reason 
the North Central States and later the West- 
ern States, getting an influential influx of peo- 
ple from New England and regions settled by 
New Englanders became strong educational 
States. Likewise, these States were in the 
forefront of the movement to provide for com- 
pulsory attendance. 


The Southern colonies were settled by those 
who assumed that education was a responsibil- 
ity of the family. They adopted the non-inter- 
ference attitude, with the result that as time 
went by the educational consciousness was not 
developed. There was a wide difference be- 
tween the southern and northern sections of 
the country in respect to education. That dif- 
ference has continued down to the present time. 
The Southern States have lagged behind in 
passing compulsory educational laws, and have 
a tremendously high percentage of illiteracy. 
It may be argued that this is due to the pres- 
ence of the negro. In part this is true; never- 
theless, the fact remains that in no less than 
six Southern States the pegcentage of illiteracy 
among the native whites is more than three 
times as high as for the nation as a whole, tak- 
ing all classes together, and fifteen times as 
great as Massachusetts, Connecticut, and some 
of the North Central States that have main- 
tained adequate compulsory school attendance 
laws for a number of years. 

At the present time every State in the Union 
has a compulsory educational law of some form 
or other, although many of these are inade- 
quate. During the past ten years one of the 
fruitful sources of educational legislation has 
been compulsory attendance. The biennial re- 
ports of the National Bureau of Education show 
that the trend is toward making laws more 
effective. Gradually the age limit is being 
raised, and the minimum number of days of 
required school attendance increased. Where 
it was once thought sufficient to require chil- 
dren to attend school until twelve years of age, 
most States now exercise control until four- 
teen or sixteen years of age. A number of 
States, about half now, have laws requiring at- 
tendance at school for a specified number of 
days each year until the child is sixteen. 

Compulsory attendance laws have done many 
things, among which may be mentioned, re- 
duction of illiteracy, lessening of child labor 
and the elimination of a large percentage of 
juvenile delinquency. 
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In 1910 six States had no compulsory attend. 
ance laws. These were South Carolina, Geor. 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas 
In all of these the percentage of illiteracy was 
high. In four out of the six it was in excess 
of 20 per cent. During the next decade com- 
pulsory attendance laws were established, all 
but Mississippi passing such laws in the early 
part of the decade, and illiteracy was reduced 
to 7.6 per cent in Texas and South Carolina. 
While this reduction in illiteracy cannot all be 
credited to the compulsory attendance laws, 
yet there is no doubt that the laws did help 
very materially. Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina were among the last 
to enact compulsory educational laws, and only 
one other State has a higher percentage of illit- 
eracy. That one exception is Louisiana, which 
was behind educationally for so long that it is 
difficult to catch up with the procession 
However, with compulsory attendance laws 
Louisiana is rapidly lowering the high per- 
centage of illiteracy, making a reduction from 
29 per cent in 1910 to 21.9 per cent in 1920. 


1922 Bulletin No. 13 of the Federal Bureau of 
Education says: “Probably the greatest weak- 
ness of compulsory education laws is in the 
list of exemptions usually attached to the at- 
tendance requirement. It would seem to be the 
practice of opponents of compulsory attend- 
ance when beaten at other points, to make a 
last stand at exemptions and there try to 
render any proposed law nugatory. Some ex- 
ceptions are desirable, of course, but that these 


provisions in attendance reguirements have 
been much abused can hardly be contro- 
verted.” 


It is certain that the law may be made prac- 
tically if not entirely null if the matter of ex- 
emption is not carefully determined. For ex- 
ample, the Alabama law of 1917 makes the 
following exemptions: (1) child who has com- 
pleted seven elementary grades or the equiv- 
alent; (2) child residing two and one-half 
miles or more from school, unless public trans- 
portation is provided; (3) child whom teacher, 
with approval of attendance officer, may tem- 
porarily excuse; (4) child mentally or physi- 
cally incapacitated for school work; (5) child 
whose services are necessary for his own sup- 
port or the support of his family, as attested 
by affidavits, or child without necessary books 
and clothing for attending school, unless the 
same are furnished through charity or other- 
wise. 

Some of these exemptions are just, but it is 
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readily discernible that others may be used 
to practically annul the law so far as certain 
individuals are concerned. Surely no child 
should be allowed to quit school on the com- 
pletion of the seventh grade work while still 
under the specified compulsory school age. 
Teachers and attendance officers should never 
be allowed to arbitrarily determine whether or 
not a child shall be excused. The law should 
clearly specify under what circumstances the 
teacher and attendance officer may excuse, 
otherwise there is apt to be laxness in the 
enforcement. No State is doing its duty by its 
children when it permits a child to stay out 
of school to support itself or family, under any 
circumstances. Widows’ pension laws and 
other provisions for the support of families are 
doing away with the formerly very common 
exemption under the plea of support necessity. 

Exempting children who have arrived at a 
certain scholastic standing is justifiable if the 
standard is high enough, since the purpose of 
the compulsory laws is to insure to every per- 
son a reasonable amount of education. The 
placing of this standard below that of complet- 
ing eight years of work is setting up a stand- 
ard that is wholly inadequate, and there is rea- 
son to doubt the advisability of excusing chil- 
dren who have not completed the ninth or tenth 
grade, or even high school. Whether that time 
has arrived may be open to debate. 


The matter of law enforcement is one that 
has presented many difficulties. Some enforce- 
ment officers have done their duty efficiently 
while others have shown more or less favorit- 
ism, chiefly more. In some localities the school 
authorities see that the laws are rigidly en- 
forced, while in others there is no real effort 
made at enforcement. Pennsylvania withholds 
school funds from any district refusing to en- 
force the compulsory attendance law or failing 
to do so. 

There has been a tendency in recent years 
to inerease the number of attendance officers 
and to definitely fix their duties and responsi- 
bilities. In 1919 Connecticut provided for a 
State agent to supervise the enforcement of 
the attendance law and also to assist in its en- 
forcement. Iowa has placed upon County Su- 
perintendents the additional duty of more ade- 
quately supervising attendance. Other States 
are striving to correct the evils in connection 
with the effort to make the compulsory laws 
binding. You are all familiar with methods of 
enforcement in our own State of California. 

The permanence of popular government, the 
safeguarding of the principles of democracy, 
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the welfare of the institutions of which Amer- 
ica may well be proud, the preservation of the 
principles of the highest civilization—these are 
all dependent on the education of the masses. 
Anything short of the education of society as 
a whole is a menace to public welfare. Chil- 
dren cannot be expected to know what is best 
for themselves, and when parents or guardians 
deliberately ignore the duty which they owe 
to the children or are ignorant of responsibility 
to society, then the public must step in for its 
own self-protection. Thus is the principle of 
education to the extent of compelling attend- 
ance justified, and since the principle is justi- 
fied, so also is it justifiable to go as far as 
necessary to obtain adequate results in prac- 
tice. 

All the children should be educated to the 
extent of their capacity for mental develop- 
ment. At least an elementary education should 
be given to every child with ability to receive 
it. For those who live at a distance from any 
school, transportation should be provided. At- 
tendance laws should be standardized—the 
laws should be rigidly enforced, while exemp- 
tions should be rare. It seems that the best 
plan of enforcement is for the law to be en- 
forced by local authorities with proper State 
or county supervision, and a withholding of 
funds from districts which fail to see that the 
provisions of the law are properly observed. 

Education is entirely too important to be 
neglected, and there should be no half-hearted 
consideration of compulsory’ attendance. 
Progress is being made rapidly, but nationally 
we are still far from the goal of adequate re- 
sults. 

I venture the suggestion that the standard 
which every child is required to attain should 
be scholarship and not age. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 
OU have doubtless read the articles on 
the Governor’s budget for education, writ- 

ten by Superintendent Wood and reprinted in 

this issue; also the comments of the editor. 

What can you do about it? 

First, you can see that the information is put 
into the hands of the citizens of your commu- 
nity who are interested in education. 

Second, you can ask them to enter protests 
with their Senators and Assemblymen against 
the unreasonable cuts in the budget of the 
State Department of Education and the teach- 
ers’ colleges. 

This is only the opening of the battle against 
free public education and its cost to the State 


< 
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A FRESH USE FOR THE PATRIOTIC 
HOLIDAYS 
WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 
Managing Director, National Honesty Bureau 


N° holidays are more enjoyable in school 
than Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days. They brighten the short, dark days of 
midwinter. They give occasion for decorations 
of log cabins and hatchets. They offer oppor- 
tunity for patriotic displays and teachings. And 
yet—and yet— 

If there were something a little more new, 
more near, more practical in it all. 

Let us keep on doing these things, but is 
there not one more, one fresh thing, that we 
need not leave undone? 

What personally do Lincoln and Washing- 
ton mean to the average school child? Is it not 
this, that Washington was an honest boy, that 
Lincoln was a man of such integrity that he 
was known as “Honest Abe’? How about 
emphasizing old-fashioned honesty now? 

Doesn’t the world need it? We make a lot 
of thrift in schools, and a lot of domestic 
science, the handmaid of thrift, because these 
are such “practical” subjects. But wouldn’t it 
be practical, in a land where the annual losses 
through theft are over a third of a billion dol- 
lars, to say or do something that might help 
save this incredible leakage? In a time when 
the age of criminals is growing steadily lower 
and the corruption of boyhood by “the crime 
trust” is a menacing peril, isn’t there room 
and place in the schools for vigorous counter- 
education. 

The writer has recently been seeing some 
interesting experiments. In one school he saw 
the superintendent, as an English exercise, ask 
six questions out of real life about what would 
be honest practice in a given situation. He 
gave the pupils ten minutes to answer. He was 
enthusiastic about the results. “The pupils are 
thinking morally straight — give them a 
chance,” was his testimony. In another in- 
stance he saw a teacher correlate an honesty 
lesson with the commercial arithmetic, in an- 
other with the history, and in a third with the 
spelling. In Montclair, N. J., a teacher of book- 
keeping was telling his pupils how he had just 
been obliged to refuse to help a recent graduate 
to secure a bond as an employee, because of 
his dishonest record in school. Another 
teacher is helping her pupils compose and pro- 
duce a play founded upon a biography of honor. 

This is not an “extra.” It is part of the 


day’s work, and so important is it for the fu- 
ture, it is a part of the day’s job. 


Not long since an eminent American business 
man, Mr. William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
National Surety Company, became so impresse( 
with the necessity of crime prevention that he 
instituted an Honesty Bureau, to help teachers 
revive the eighth commandment. A _ book of 
methods and stories, entitled “The Honesty 
Book,” has been prepared and published by the 
Bureau, and a copy will be freely sent to every 
teacher who will promise to use it. It will be 
especially helpful for the February holidays. I: 
will be useful all the year. The address is, Th: 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, New 
York. 


BANKERS AND TEACHERS 
E. J. KLEMME, Bellingham, Wash. 


ECENTLY 11,000 bankers met in their an 
R nual National Convention. It was a great 
occasion. It took more space in the news 
papers than would be required to report a 
dozen meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


What is the occasion of so much publicity? 
Is money more important than men; silver 
than citizens; preparedness than pedagogy’ 
Is the public school to go into second or third 
place while Wall Street takes first? Is eco- 
nomics to supersede education and the 200,000 
extra wealthy men to get every publicity while 
the 20,000,000 school children are to get none? 

The prominence given the bankers’ associa- 
tion is not because the names on their pro- 
grams were great national characters. Not one 
name is an outstanding figure. In one N. E. A 
gathering are more men of national standing 
than can be found on a dozen bankers’ pro- 
grams like the one held in October last. 

What was said and what was said about 
what was said, explains much of the great 
space given the bankers’ convention by the 
newspapers. Big problems were discussed and 
pressing present problems for which there is 
some solution within the public’s grasp were 
taken up. They spoke “right up in meetin” 
even if they did not agree with the govern- 
ment. 

Preparedness was a big factor. Speaker, 
newspaper and the public were all prepared 
People were led to expect something. 

The bankers had sold their business to the 
public. Educators should sell education, and 
we have more to sell than the bankers. If 
the banking needs a publicity agent, then edu- 
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cation needs a half dozen. We have something 
We deal with mind, not matter; char- 
acter, not currency. 

The Bankers’ Association summed up its 
labors of several days by recommending that 
colleges and universities be asked to co-operate 
with them in teaching us all to “think soundly 
along economic lines for the safety of our 
democracy.” 

Truly, the Bankers’ Association, with its big 
program and its wonderful publicity, must de- 
pend upon education to secure for itself and 
for the nation the realization of its forward- 
looking plan. Truly the little red school house 
is important. 


to sell. 


HOW THE 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
CAN HELP THE SCHOOLS 

HE subject of tonight’s broadcast which is 

No. 13 in the series of United States Bureau 
ot Education broadcasts, is HOW THE 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION CAN 
HELP THE SCHOOLS. 

I want to tell you what a parent-teacher as- 
sociation is, and how it can help the schools. 
A parent-teacher association is a club of 
fathers and mothers and teachers. This club 


or association meets regularly in the school- 
house to talk over the needs of the children. 
A parent-teacher association is necessary be- 
cause parents and teachers need to understand 


each other. Parents and teachers are equally 
responsible for the training of children. They 
must work together with sympathy and under- 
standing. The best place for them to meet is 
in the schoolhouse. 

Years ago the teacher “boarded around” in 
the homes of the children. The teacher and 
the parents could then talk over the matters 
of discipline and conduct in the intimate 
friendly way. The sympathetic cooperation of 
parents and teachers was easily established 
when the teacher “boarded around.” 

But the teacher of today does not live in 
the homes of the children, and rarely gets 
time to visit their homes. Comparatively few 
parents visit the school, and when they do, 
it is generally because their children have got 
into trouble, or are failing in their work. 
Therefore, parent-teacher associations have 
srown up in order to bring the parents into 
the school where they can talk over the educa- 
tion of their children with the teachers. At 
the monthly meetings of these associations, 
they discuss the need of giving the children 
physical care before they enter school so that 
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they will not come to school handicapped by 
ailments that might have been corrected. They 
talk over the matters of school attendance and 
how to make the school a model in school at- 
tendance. They discuss the state laws that 
benefit the schools. They make a study of 
amusements and recreational opportunities in 
the community and plan wholesale play for 
the children out of school hours. They chap- 
erone the dances. Among other things parent- 
teacher associations work for better school 
houses, better paid teachers and school play- 
grounds. They find out what a standard school 
is, and then work for it. 


Parent-teacher associations can help rural 
schools as much as they can help city schools. 
In Colorado a rural school becomes a standard 
school only when it has a parent-teacher as- 
sociation. When a rural school in Colorado 
reaches the standard, a bronze plate is nailed 
on the schoolhouse. 


And remember that if the parent-teacher as- 
sociation is to help the schools effectively, 
fathers as well as mothers must belong to it. 
In Delaware, in the rural communities, men 
make up one-half the membership of the 
parent-teacher associations. 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
found that parent-teacher associations are or- 
ganized in every State. There are over half a 
million members in the United States. In forty- 
three states there are state organizations of 
parent-teacher associations. Some of the things 
that these associations do is to serve school 
lunches until the school can afford to do so. 
They furnish books to the school libraries. 
They provide victrolas and other musical in- 
struments. But, most important of all, they 
cooperate with the school authorities in their 
efforts to get enough money to improve the 
school. 

A parent-teacher association does not help 
the school by interfering with the discipline 
or curriculum of the school. It has no ad- 
ministrative powers. It must not be used to 
further political interests. It must not connect 
itself with commercial interests. A successful 
parent-teacher association knows no church, 
no politics, no class, no nationality. It is an 
essentially democratic club where all the mem- 
bers cooperate to help the school to do its 
best work. 

Is there a parent-teacher association in your 
school district? If so, are you a member of it, 
and are you backing up the efforts of the 
school authorities to get the best kind of 
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educational opportunities for your children? 
The school people need your help because im- 
provements in schools cannot progress any 
faster than the state of public opinion about 
the schools. Parent-teacher associations can 
help to influence public opinion so that the 
children in your community will have the best 
schools in the country. But this cannot be 
done unless the parent-teacher associations 
really study the facts about the schools so that 


they can support their arguments for better 
schools. 


Some parent-teacher associations study their 
children’s schools very systematically and 
thoroughly. First, they divide their members 
into standing committees. They have one 
committee which studies playgrounds. This 
committee makes a map of the district. Then 
they visit every playground in the district and 
put it down on the map, and also record how 
many square feet of play space there is for 
the children of each school. Then when the 
school is asking for more money for additional 
playgrounds, the parent-teacher association has 
the facts to prove why they are needed; some 
associations have these facts printed in an 
interesting way which attracts and holds 
attention. 

Another committee of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation makes a survey of the conditions of 
school buildings. The members visit every 
school in the district. They make out a ques- 
tionnaire, and on it they record how many 
classrooms there are in each school building, 
and how many children there are so that they 
know how much congestion there is in the 
schools. They also find out whether the 
schools have such modern equipment as shops, 
cooking rooms, nature study rooms, audi- 
toriums, and gymnasiums, or whether the chil- 
dren have nothing but school seats. They keep 
an accurate record of these things and they 
keep it up-to-date, so that when there is a 
campaign for money for more and better school 
buildings, the parent-teacher association has 
the facts with which to back up its argu- 
ments for better schools for the children. 

Some parent-teacher associations publish a 
monthly bulletin describing conditions in the 
schools and trying to educate the public to 
the need of improvements. They invite well 
known educators to speak at the meetings. 
They never stop trying to educate themselves 
and the public generally about the kind of 
school improvements that their children ought 
to have. 

If you are interested in parent-teacher as- 


sociations and want to know how some of them 
have been organized, telegraph or write to the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The Bureau of Education has issued a list 
of books for parent-teacher associations. This 
list contains names of recent books on child 
training and on the trend of modern education. 
The books on the list should be a part of every 
parent-teacher association library. The books 
mentioned will help you to help your school 
do its best work. 

Suggestions for parent-teacher associations 
are also found in Angelo Patri’s, “A School- 
master in the Great City,” and “Child Train- 
ing.”’ The library of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion should contain these books and many 
others. 

The United States Bureau of Education will 
send suggestions for programs to everyone 
who requests this material, and will do every- 
thing it can to help your school. 

Perhaps, however, you did not hear all of 
this talk tonight on HOW THE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION CAN HELP THE 
SCHOOLS. If you did not, and if you would 
like to have a copy of tonight’s lecture, or any 
of the other radio talks made by the Bureau 
of Education, drop a postal to the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C., Attention Radio, telling us the title of the 
radio talks of which you want us to send you 
copies. 

The United States Bureau of Education will 
also welcome applications from broadcasting 
stations for permission to release education 
material furnished by this service. 

The United States Bureau of Education sign- 
ing off—goodnight. 


| CALIFORNIA’S PLACE IN EDUCATION 
DR. H. R. BONNER 


U. S. Bureau of Education 

HE accompanying diagram shows Califor- 
as place in education with reference to 
the average for the United States. The states 
have been ranked upon 50 educational points, 
and the United States in each case is taken 
as the base of 100. It is seen at the bottom 
of the diagram that California has an index of 
144.8. This mean Californie is 44.8 per 
cent above the average for the United States 
on all 50 points combined. This index places 
it far ahead of any other State in the Union. 
On point No. 1 California’s index is 108.3, 
indicating that Californiajis 8.3 per cent above 
the average for the United States on this 
point, which is the percentage of children five 
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to eighteen years of age enrolled in public and 
private schools of the United States. This 
index number is found by dividing the per- 
centage of such children in school in California 
by the corresponding percentage for the 
United States. On this point California ranks 
fifth, as shown in the last column of figures 
on the right. On the second point California’s 
index is 13.6 per cent above the average, and 
it ranks twentieth. 


A glance at the column of figures at the right 
shows that California holds first place on the 
five points. On point No. 4, which shows the 
proportion of children four to six years of age 
enrolled in kindergartens the index is 290.7. 
On point No. 6, which shows the proportion of 
the population enrolled in evening schools the 
index is 534.3. On point No. 27, which shows 
the proportion of students of high school age 
enrolled in high school, the index is 290.5. 
On point No. 29, which shows the proportion of 
children in high school enrolled in four-year 
schools, the index is 104.9. It should be added 
that Arizona and California have no high 
schools other than four-year schools and they 
both contend for first place on this point. On 
point No. 33, which shows the average salaries 
of high school teachers, California’s index is 
129.0. While California ranks first on only 
five points, it will be noted that ten bars cross 
the 200-line, indicating that on these ten points 
California’s index is more than twice the index 
for the United States. 


On the other hand, it will be noted that 
California’s index on seven points is less than 
the average for the United States. On point 
No. 7 it is seen that the proportion of children 
enrolled in school in average daily attendance 
is only 92.4 per cent of the corresponding per- 
centage for the United States. On point No. 
8, which shows the percentage of attendance 
in rural schools, California’s average is only 
88.6 of that for the United States. On point 
No. 9, which shows the proportion of teachers 
who are men, it will be observed that Califor- 
nia 86.5 per cent as many men 
teachers as are found on an average in the 
.United States. On point No. 23, California’s 
index is exceedingly low, in fact less than half 
the average for the United States. This index 
measures the rate at which the States have 
reduced their illiteracy since 1910, and in- 
dicates that California has not been half as 
active in this matter as have other states. 


has only 


On point No. 32, California is again below the 
This item shows that the value of 


average. 
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high school property per student enrolled is 
only 86.6 per cent of the corresponding value 


for the whole United States. On point No. 37 
California’s index is only 53.6. This item 
measures the proportion of young people 


eighteen to twenty-one years of age enrolled 
in normal schools. On point No. 45, Califor- 
nia has an index of 88.8. This item shows 
that California is below the average on the 
number of volumes in its college and university 
libraries to each resident student enrolled. 


These points have all been weighted by 17 
educational experts, and the resulting average 
for California is 144.8. Before they were 
weighted the corresponding index was 159.8 
The result of weighting therefore reduces Cali 
fornia’s index considerably, and the only con- 
struction to be placed on the matter is that 
California ranked very high on some points 
that were not considered the most valuable 
The corresponding index for Mississippi, the 
State which ranked lowest, was only about 
half of that for California, which means that 
educational conditions in this State are twice 
as good as they are in Mississippi. If a 
similar diagram were made for Mississippi 
very few bars would cross the 100-line. 


WHERE ARE WE? 


M*. PIERCE omitted from the budget the 
statement of the funds appropriated for 
vocational education by the Special Act of 
1917. We understand that Mrs. Pierce thinks 
that she has thereby repealed said Vocational! 
Education Act; also that the allotment she has 
made for the elementary and secondary schools 
of the State takes precedence over the funds 
appropriated by the Constitution. 


The result of repealing the Vocational Edu 
cation Act would be that the State would lose. 
during the biennial period, nearly $400,000 of 
Federal funds. All but about thirty thousand 
of these go to the high schools of the State 
to help support departments of agriculture in 
sixty rural high schools, departments of trades 
and industries in thirty-four other high schools 
and home economics instruction each year for 
more than 8,000 housewives. 

Should the local school districts elect to 
continue this work, they would have to raise, 
by local tax, approximately $730,000 in order 
to relieve corporations from paying $365,000 
in taxes to match the Federal grant. 

After years of publicity directed towards the 


(Continued on page 172) 










































The School Nurse 


HE school nurse functions in two flelds, the 
T school and the home. Her duties in the 
rmer may be outlined briefly as follows: to 
issist the doctor in the routine health examina- 
ons of pupils; to make routine classroom in- 
spections in order to detect communicable 
iiseases and to make such other inspections as 
may be necessary; to assist in the monthly 
yeighing and measuring of pupils; to assist the 
eacher in the instruction of pupils in various 
letails of hygiene, through talks, demonstra- 
tions and drills, that this teaching may bring 
ibout conerete results in the establishment of 
right health habits: to act as advisor in mat- 
ters pertaining to the health of members of the 
teaching profession; to work for the establish- 
ment of clinical facilities for corrective work 
f no such facilities exist in the community; to 
ceep complete and accurate records of the 
physical and health conditions of all pupils; 
to be instrumental in improving sanitary condi- 
tions of school buildings and grounds; to en- 
vuurage individual health conferences with 
pupils; and to encourage parent consultations 
it the school. In the home her function is to 
xplain to parents the significance of physical 
lefeets and the necessity for having such de- 
eets corrected; to make adjustment for needed 
treatment; to visit the homes of pupils who are 
reported absent because of illness and to urge 
that such pupils receive proper medical care; to 
see that health teaching in the school is carried 
ver into the home, to urge parents to be pres- 
ent at school at the time of health examina- 
ons; to take children to dispensary or other 
nstitution for treatment whenever the parents 
ire unable to do so, the nurse having previously 
btained in writing a request to that effect 
signed by the parent; to make every effort to 
ppear on programs of teachers’ institutes, 
parent-teachers’ associations and meetings of 
ther organizations interested in child welfare. 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


The Matter of Professional Reading 

NY teacher will fail who goes stale. She 
A may serve as a cistern for a short time; 
but who wants to drink from a cistern if fresh 
water is available? To keep fresh you must 
have an inlet as well as an outlet. You must 
© a running stream. Of course, after two 
ears—or four—of accumulation for your work, 
ou feel all dammed up with information and 
deas and you feel as if your supply would last 
ndefinitely; but it won’t last long unless re- 
plenished, and—more important still—it will go 
stale on you without a constant feeder, In 
short, to keep fit you must continue to read and 
study. If you don't, you may read ‘“Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin” (meaning failed and 
fired) emblazoned on the wall of your school- 
room. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 





One of the gravest criticisms made of the 
American school teacher is that she fails to 
keep fresh through professional reading. Every 
teacher should read at least two educational 
magazines, according to The Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, but as a matter of fact, with 
800,000 teachers in the nation the total: circula- 
tion of all educational periodicals is only 600,000. 
Allowing for teachers who do take two or more 
magazines, The Normal Instructor estimates 
that 500,000 or 62%% of the nation’s teachers 
read no educational periodicals at all. To what 
extent educational books are read by teachers 
in service is problematic, but undoubtedly the 
showing, if made, would be no better than for 
magazines, and most likely worse. 


To the casual critics the failure to do pro- 
fessional reading while in service is indicative 
of a gross lack of professional spirit and of 
small comprehension of the magnitude and 
responsibility of the teacher's task: it is indica- 
tive of the predominance of immaturity and 
transiency in the teacher ranks; it is consistent 
—whether as cause or effect—with the salary 
and tenure and social status of American teach- 
ers. Certainly the reading situation should be 
viewed with concern by every promoter of edu- 
cation and by every teacher. 


For reform—for a new attitude and new hab- 
its—we must look to the new generation of 
teachers; so, Miss Schoolma’am and Mr. School- 
master, entering your first position this Septem- 
ber, we hand you this timely tip: The people 
want fresh water for their children; so don’t be 
a cistern but a running stream.—From the 
Washington Education Journal. 


Education Is Social 

-') fundamental aim of education in a 

democracy is to enable the individual to 
develop to the fullest extent his capabilities and 
capacities, and to form such habits of learning 
as continually to increase his capacity for 
growth. Education is a social process, because 
it is the means by which society conserves and 
transmits its culture; because the school is a 
social group living in a social environment; and 
because the process of learning is a_ social 
process, being the interacting of mind with 
mind. If, then, education is to realize its 
aim, it must fit for social efficiency, including 
health, efficiency in the use of tools of civiliza- 
tion, and social service, or citizenship. These 
demands call for a closer articulation of the 
child with his environment, greater freedom for 
natural development in the classroom, a more 
flexible course of study, and a relegation of the 
teacher from the position of autocrat to that of 
guide in imparting instruction. Gradually the 
schools are adopting a methodology designed to 
meet these changes.”—Emma E. Jenkins, Boston. 








Actual Performance 


IRST in importance as a moral agency should 

be placed the actual performance of the 
pupils themselves. It is one thing to hear right 
conduct praised or see it exemplified; it is quite 
another and more necessary thing for the boys 
and girls themselves to do the acts. 

Character is essentially a matter of action, 
the habitual performance of certain kinds of 
deeds rather than others; and the only genuine 
way of learning how to do these deeds is to do 
them, just as tennis is learned only by play- 
ing it. 

Nobody really understands what responsibility 
means until he has been intrusted with a task 
that has succeeded or failed because of him. So 
with respect to service, generosity and all the 
possible terms of the moral vocabulary; any 
genuine comprehension of them, as Aristotle 
pointed out, requires practice in the deeds them- 
selves first.—Bureau of Education, Bulletin 51. 
Composition and Rhetoric—By William M. Tan- 


ner. Ginn and Company. Pages XI-500- 
XXXVIII. Price $1.56. 


Next to the classical languages and mathe- 
matics, rhetoric is one of the oldest subjects of 
the school course. Naturally, it took its rise in 
academic experience with the ancient languages, 
English offering no original teaching material. 
The very nomenclature of our current vernacular 
rhetoric betrays its classical descent. English 
syntax and its congener language forms—the 
structure of the sentence, the dominance of the 
verb and substantive, the distribution of its 
qualifying phrases, word and sentence groupings 
and vocabulary distinctions, are all represented 
in our vernacular by forms not found in other 
languages, least of all in the ancient ones. A 
rhetoric of the English language, enriched by 
acquaintance certainly, with universal language, 
must yet grow out of and express the genius 
and vital character of its own speech and writ- 
ing. This Mr. Tanner seems to have exhibited 
admirably in his “Composition and Rhetoric.” 
Training in the function of language to express 
individual experience, in the best current 
phrase, with an understanding of the primacy 
of the English sentence in all effective composi- 
tion, clearness of thinking as the basis of clear- 
ness of expression, the paucity of many vocabu- 
laries and the means by which they may be 
permanently enlarged, the benefits to accrue 
from wide and attentive reading, and the vir- 
tues of a fixed habit of self-criticism—all find 
place in a strikingly well-rounded treatment 
thus hastily sketched. Much attention is given 
to correct speech and oral composition as a 
worth while exercise in itself, and as a basic 
habit for easy and effective written composition. 
More than one-third of the text is devoted to the 
sentence, the paragraph and the vocabulary as 
vital parts of all composition. The rhetoric sec- 
tion covers about 100 pages, comprising beside 
the usual division of narration, description, ex- 
position and debate, an interesting chapter on 
the “Short Story.” The book is beautifully 
illustrated on twenty full pages by specimens 
of real art, and used to supplement or vitalize 
the text. It is a great book on a familiar sub- 
ject. 
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Bound or Free, and The Wizard of Words—ly 


Catherine T. Brice. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 


Here is an artistic bit of pageantry written hy 
an expert in children’s dramatics; two of them, 
indeed, presented in one little number. In the 
first are introduced four principal characters— 
Giant Ignorance, Fairy Shall-Be, Heedless, and 
Constance. The first is an example of “wrongly 
directed strength, stupidity, craftiness and 
slothfulness.” Fairy Shall-Be, by the use of a4 
magic mirror, tells the Giant the future of his 
character. Heedless is the feminine counterpart 
of Giant Ignorance, careless in speech and 
dress, coarse in manner. Constance is a modern 
school girl with perfect voice and speech, and 
well poised. Fifteen knights are represented 
as in danger of being bound by Giant Ignorance 
but are finally to be set free through the inter- 
vention of Fairy Shall-Be and Constance. 


The Wizard of Words is a very short specta- 
cle, teaching by means of simple strategy the 
importance of the right use of words—especially 
who and whom. “Ah, words, words, words!” 
exclaims the Wizard. “Through you man ex- 
presses all his thoughts, feelings and emotions: 
by you he may be aroused to all action, good or 
evil. How great the need, then, to select care- 
fully the words that so lightly pass our lips.” 
Hoots is chosen to carry words to the King for 
his speech, but insists upon himself using who 
in place of whom, and whom instead of who: 
and for this obduracy he is changed into an ow! 
flying abroad by night only, that he may not 
corrupt the speech of children, 


A Book of Choruses for High Schools and 
Choral Societies—Edited by George Whit- 
field Chadwic, Osbourne McConathy, Edward 
Bailey Birge and W. Otto Miessner. 
Burdett & Co. Pages, 342. 


The book contains eighty or more selections 
from almost as many authors or literary 
sources and not less than fifty musicians 
It goes without saying that it contains 
nothing commonplace. No important “School” 
is unrepresented by one or more selec- 
tions of the finer examples. Affirming that “as 
great literature is read and reread with delight, 
so does good music improve with closer ac- 
quaintance,” the authors have emphasized in 
their choice of selections those having not only 
permanent value, but such as will appeal to the 
imagination of students of high school age, and 
to which they will return with the joy that 
interest and high appreciation bring. Speci- 
mens of classical music are interspersed with 
the works of contemporary composers much to 
the improvement of the total collection. It is a 
wonderfully comprehensive and varied assem- 


blage of the really great music by standard 
authorities. 


Following a critical “Introduction to Music 
Appreciation,” an appendix of eighteen pages is 
given to notes upon the several selections with 
sufficient biographical characterizations of the 
composers to aid teachers and directors in wise 
choice of music to be employed and accepted in- 
terpretations. As a further aid in program 
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making, the music is grouped to fit in with the 
needs for celebration days throughout the year; 
es illustrating racial and national characteris- 
‘ies: examples of periods in music history; illus- 
trating types of choruses, and styles of writing; 
heside a vocal classification, choruses, part- 
songs, solos, ete. It would seem to be a thor- 
sughly usable book. Its typography is artistic 
and erystal clear. 


Every Teacher’s Problems—By William E. 
Stark. The American Book Company. Pages 
368. 

Teachers talk and write much of the signifi- 
eance and central character of the “problem” in 
teaching and learning, but practically neglect 
the formulation of their undertakings as prob- 
lems. Instructional and disciplinary school diffi- 
culties are a challenge to intelligence, not cus- 
tom: problems to be solved according to their 
nature, not evaded: a social situation to be in- 
vestigated. Most difficulties arise or are aug- 
mented by meeting conditions in a conventional, 
therefore unthinking way; they are dissipated 
only by analysis and impersonal resolution. To 
have formulated a difficulty accurately, and to 
have faced it squarely with unafraid question- 
ing, are the first steps, and assure a solution. 
Mr. Stark has courageously constructed his 
book upon these convictions. On 340 pages, 231 
problems are formally stated and _ discussed. 
There are presented problems of discipline; of 
subject matter and method: of individual differ- 
ences and economy of time; of health; the 
teacher’s relations to school officials, supervisors 
and other teachers; and to parents. Readers 
will agree that the field of teacher perplexities 
is fairly covered. The considerations are con- 
servative, but positive and constructive. It is 
astonishing the number of real, vexatious and 
often elusive situations that are given specific 
form, analyzed and accompanied by a suggested 
solution. As a book on school management it is 
unique in conception and treatment. An exam- 
ination of the very full and satisfactory index 
reveals no topic in the traditional teachers’ 
manual of control omitted, and a number of new 
ones incident to modern changed organization 
and school objectives. Not beginning teachers 
only, but many having both experience and 
learning will find the teaching of the author 
suggestive and safe. 


An Intreduction to the Theory of Educational 
Measurements—By Walter Scott Monroe. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company. Pages, 364. 
Price, $2.00. 


Few educational devices or practices have in 
so short a time run through a complete history 
from groping experiment to a fairly accepted 
body of doctrine as has scientific measurement 
of ability, processes and products in education. 
A dozen to twenty years cover it all. Except 
to a small coterie of specialists it is all yet 
very new. Of the rank and file of teachers few 
yet have developed faith in it; and fewer yet 
understand it. Its study offers an interesting 
academic problem, like formal discipline, or the 
dominance of the classic or the fine art refer- 
ences, or civic behavior as a school objective; 
but for use, it must be left to the expert. He 
may make the tests for us and report the re- 


sults. Some such statement reflects the attitude 
fairly, perhaps, of the great majority of class 
teachers, of many supervisors and executives. 
With a bit of sly humor, it is allowed to be an 
interesting fad that will run its course like 
vertical writing, or Latin in the Grades, or un- 
restricted specialization in studies. But the de- 
liberate personal judgment of a conscientious 
teacher is the best measure of either the ability 
or progress of her pupils. 


3ut the sentiment and calm judgment—the in- 
structed judgment of teachers—are changing: 
have measurably changed in five years, even. 
The experiments and the training of experi- 
menters, and the writings of Thorndike and 
3inet and Courtis among the earlier men: of 
Terman, and Ayres and Otis and Kelley and 
Starch and Johnson and Dickson and Haggerty 
and Buckingham and their colleagues, later: 
the results of state and city and class surveys 
of the results of teaching; the establishment of 
research bureaus and societies and laboratories: 
and the obvious teachings of the examination 
of war recruits, have borne out the claims of 
the experts that once were thought visionary. 
There are yet doubting Thomases whom the 
hand in the side, the eye on the act, will not 
convince. More yet, there are those who stay 
only to scoff. The power behind the movement 
has yet a kingdom to win for the teacher, who 
knows her homely task, and the process as she 
comprehends it, and who fears the new, the 
untried, the little understood. Tests and 
measurements will have accomplished their pre- 
liminary work when their use has come to be 
recognized as much a part of the school pro- 
cedure as are the traditional examinations and 
arbitrary gradings. 

Mr. Monroe’s “Theory” will assist in this 
movement. Here will be found very clear char- 
acterizations of the nature and uses of educa- 
tional measurements, the construction of tests 
and scales; two interesting chapters on the reac- 
tions of pupils while taking the tests; scores 
and norms and their interpretations; on stand- 
ardized tests and statistical methods. Most of it 
will be found convincing, even to the unbe- 
lieving; it will resolve many hindering doubts 
and it will serve to confirm the faith. Even so, 
not all will believe; but it is a good book for 
any teacher to have on the table where she 


studies, whatever she teaches and whatever her 
educational creed. 


Teachers who are interested in educational 
research, tests, measurements and _ process 
values will find the bulletins of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illinois, 
suggestive, if not indeed directly helpful. Since 
1920, what is known as the Illinois Examination 
has been in progress. It involved some thou- 
sands of city and country pupils with the gen- 
eral intelligence scale, with Monroe’s standard- 
ized reading tests, and a survey scale in arith- 
metic. The results are published in Bulletin 
No. 6, of the Bureau. Bulletin No. 8 is a 50-page 
monograph on silent reading tests. Bulletin 
No. 7 is a more general exposition of the “types 
of learning required of junior high _ school 
pupils.” 
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The Victrola in Mimetic Play 


Add the joy of music to your informal gymnastics 


Are the children of your school having the 
fun and profit of this new form of play? 










Another avenue of service for your school Victrola 


Imitating High-Stepping Horses to Victor Record 18253 
(Albany School, Alameda County, California) 









Activities Title Victor Record 
Jumping Jack Country Dance 1 7 1 60 
Paddling Canoe 






Pushing Swing 


Picking Roses Barcarolle 1 731 1 
Tall Trees Swaying 
Rowing 


| 
| Churning 
j 
j 






Pulling Rope 


\ Ribbon Dance 1 7329 
Bouncing Ball \ 


Columbia Waltz 1 7928 


Weather-Vane 
Picking Up Pebbles 
Throwing Into Water 










| Flying Birds and Butterflies Eros Waltz 
Planting Trees Golden Trumpets } 35228 
Imitate Orchestra Instruments Lilac Time \ 35397 
| Play *‘Follow Leader’? Game Clayton’s Grand March 
A Victrola Gymnastic Story 
The Lumberjacks 
Out to Tree on Snow Shoes Theme I 
oe aoe —~ for _ — zene it 
awing Logs (two people eme Rhyth 
Warming Hands Theme 1V a 
Stoop and Pile Small Logs Theme V Medley No. 1 1 8548 
Horses Come for Logs Theme 


vi 
Back to Dinner on Snow Shoes Theme VII 
The above suggestions are very brief; for many more write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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ro promote the health of the child is to invest 
the health and physical efficiency of his fu- 
‘ure: and if a sound body tends to make easier 
he maintenance of a sound mind, this promo- 
tion of health in the child becomes an invest- 
ment for spiritual life also. The next genera- 
ion should live on a little higher level of 
dvantage. Most States have health boards, and 
nany counties, and cities. We are learning 
hat the public has a responsibility for the phys- 
cal welfare of adults, the hygienic and health 
onditions of the country, the stricken and the 
bodily handicapped. But distinctly modern is 
the converging of administrative and medical 
ind scientific and humanitarian interest upon 
hild health. There has been for a dozen years 
the “American Child Hygiene Association,” that 
has done much active service. There is the 
Child Health Organization of America.” Be- 
side these there has been the “American Relief 
\dministration,” originating in the ‘“‘Commission 
‘or Relief in Belgium,” and yet active. The 
first two have been amalgamated under the 
name “American Child Health Association,” with 
Herbert Hoover as President, and will, there- 
fore, have the benefit of his wide experience in 
the management and shaping of services of the 
new organization. Among the directors are 
noticed the names of Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
ong chairman of the American Red Cross, now 
President of Cornell University; Dr. William P. 
Lucas, of the University of California Medical 
School; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President Amer- 
an Medical Association, and of Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington. The Associa- 
tion aims to serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation on all national child health activities: 
gather and disseminate the latest scientific 
nformation on child health; to supply a field 
service to cooperate with existing local agen- 
es: and to establish standards for child health 
work on a sound medical basis, to eliminate 
vaste, and coordinate work already being done. 
A recent reading in a bit of its history calls 
the following list of distinguished speakers 
from outside the State who have addressed the 
California Teachers’ Association. It is an hon- 
rable showing of a wide and inquiring interest 
n American educational ideals as viewed by 
many experts. It includes the names of those 
nly who were brought to the State before the 
‘eorganization of the Association. 
J. H. Ackerman (1906) Andrew S. Draper 
Louise Arnold (1904) (1897) 
i. Benjamin Andrews C. B. Gilbert (1904) 


(1902) W. N. Hailmann 
Alex. Graham Bell G. Stanley Hall (1898) 
(1898) Wm. T. Harris (1896) 
John W. Cook (1907) lL. D. Harvey (1906) 
Frank B. Cooper E. M. Hopkins (1903) 


OTES AND COMMENT. 








J. L. Hughes (1907) 
Gustave Larsen (1893) 
F. A. Lyman 
Cap E. Miller (1906) 
M. V. O'Shea (1902) 
Mara L. Pratt 
Jacques W. Redway 
(1906) 


Jacob Riis (1904) 

Charles F. Thwing 

Arnold Tompkins 
(1903) 

Booker T. Washington 
(1903) 

A. E. Winship (1906) 

Ella Flagg Young 
(1903) 


In all kome economies courses as they have 
developed, i.e., studies that have to do with the 
making and promoting of effective home life, 
the boy has practically been excluded. Yet the 
male element is quite as fundamental a factor 
in domestic welfare as is the woman or the 
girl. If properly recognized for the boy as it 
is coming to be for the girl, a suitable training 
both would add immeasurably to the moral 
health of the home and be a wholesome social 
training for the boy. By the committee on the 
reorganization of Secondary Education it was 
wisely held that ‘‘every member of a household 
should have some responsibilities in relation to 
the comfort and welfare of other members of 
the home.” There has now been organized and 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 


For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 


And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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THE 


STORY TELLING 
HOUR 


Every child loves a story, with its alluring ‘‘once upon a time.” Told 
to him at first, and later read by himself, great stories are his birthright. But 
all too frequently the grind of school work closes the avenue to this most invit- 


ing field. 








To make sure that the el camino real to this kingdom of the imagination 
shall be kept open at all times, the “Story-TELLING Hour” has been de- 
signed. This little guide puts at the ready command of the busy teacher the 


great stories and beautiful poems that are the birthright of every child in our 
American schools. 







Further, these stories and poems are grouped under appropriate moral 
headings, such as Adventure, Ambition, Bad Company, Beauty of Char- 
acter, Beauty of Service, Carelessness and Thoughtlessness, Chivalry and 
Courtesy, etc. The California School Law (Section 1667) provides that 
instruction must be given in morals and manners in all grades throughout the 
entire school course. The “StTory-TELLING Hour” suggests excellent ma- 
terials for this purpose. It enables the teacher to emphasize, for instance, 


kindness to birds through Lydia Maria Child’s ““Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?” 


This is far more effective than scolding. 




















We will wail a copy of the 
“STORY-TELLING HOUR” 


FREE, 


To any teacher who wishes one. 
Say it with writing. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 










NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 







CHICAGO BOSTON 
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an “Applied Science Course for High School 
noys,” dealing with household interests. It cov- 


ors elementary nutrition and camp cookery; san- 


itation; first aid; clothing, choice and care; per- 
sonal health, and cost of living. Each topic is 
so programmed as to include, along with recita- 
tion and classroom work, shop and laboratory 
exercises also. The project and problem studies 
in cooking and mechanical manipulations are 
particularly good. Single copies may be had 
free by addressing the Bureau, and extra copies 
at 5 cents each, of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
BR G 


The Utah Educational Association uses, jointly 
with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Utah Educational Review as its offi- 
cial organ, published under the auspices of the 
Extension Division of the University of Utah. 
Such divided authority would seem to militate 
against its specific and professional use by the 
Association as an expression of its life and ac- 
tivities. ‘The Association, however, maintains 
a “House of Delegates,” corresponding to Cali- 
fornia’s Council of Education, that acts as a 
unifying force. 


As if already not more than enough pioneer- 
ing had been done by the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, organizations in several States have 
started on a new adventuring. As a part of this 
movement an organization has been formed in 
Oakland of “a study club for mothers of chil- 
dren of pre-school age.” It is expected that the 
“young mother members” will familiarize them- 
selves with the later work of the school moth- 
ers’ clubs, and devote themselves to educational 
courses constructively beneficial in child train- 
ing, home making and the approaching school 
problems. Books will be read and discussed and 
special investigations and experiments under- 
taken. Here is a promising field. 


Apropos of an announcement of the California 
State Department of Education that the schools 
must not be used as collecting agencies and to 
exploit outside interests, the following clipped 
from a southern exchange is to the point: 


“It is difficult to lay down a specific gen- 
eral rule of procedure. But some certain 
principles present themselves that have been 
summarized as follows: 

I. No advertising or commercial activi- 
ties should be permitted in the schools. 

2. Sectarian, partisan or controversial 
propaganda should be excluded. 

8. Schools should not be used for col- 
lection or solicitation of money. 

4. The educational values for the chil- 
dren of a given cause, and not merely the 
worth of the cause, should determine its 
adoption. 

5. The burden of proof should be upon 
the petitioner to show that a given project 
is of such superior value to the regular 
work it displaces, as to justify the town, 
the teacher and the pupils in endorsing it.” 
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A Complete Basic Course in 
American Literature 


History of American Literature 


Selections from American Literature 
By L. W. Payne, Jr., Professor of English, 


University of Texas. 


These companion volumes give a 
complete survey of our literature 
with ample selections from major 
writers representing all parts of the 
country: I. New York and the Mid- 
dle States; II. New England; IIL 
The South; IV. The Middle and Far 
West. 


Full notes and suggestive ques- 
tions and exercises; unqualified in- 
dorsement of teachers and superin- 
tendents, and best of all—loved by 
the student. 


If a one-book course is desired, 
Payne's American Literary Readings 
with Introductory History will meet 
your needs. 


Rand McNally & Company 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Progressive Yet Sane 
Everyday Arithmetics 


Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


NOTE THE SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. New 1920 edition. 

2. Endorsed by leaders in education. 
3. Problems from everyday life. 


4. Problems grouped under interest- 
ing projects. 


5. Stress accuracy and skill. 


6. Adapted to individual differences 
in the abilities of pupils. 


7. Attractive books. 


In addition to the above STANDARDIZED 
TESTS and DRILLS assure mastery 
of the ESSENTIAL PROCESSES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


612 Howard Street San Francisco 
I 
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For Better Typewriting 


USE 


“TYPEWRITING STUDIES” 


William E. Harned—Head of Department of Typewriting and 
Stenography, Columbia University 





RHYTHMIC TOUCH-TYPEWRITING. This is a new and complete 

course in rhythmic touch-typewriting, which can be completed in 
a course of average length. ‘“Typewriting Studies” is designed 
to train students for the practical needs of business. 


EN 
ES 
a 







AN INTERESTING STUDY. From the beginning, the student writes 
words, phrases, and sentences, 
drudgery. 






thus eliminating mechanical 
The exercises contain a comprehensive and interesting 
discussion of subjects closely related to typewriting. 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY CORRECT. The development of the keyboard 


is psychologically correct, following exactly the movement of 
the expert typists. 













CORRELATION OF HAND AND BRAIN. Exercises 46-75, which are 
also excellent practice material, contain a complete discussion of 
the points of writing English that usually give the typist difficulty. 


ARTISTIC SENSE OF PROPORTION. This is carefully developed 
and stimulated both by the excellent typographical arrangement 


of “Typewriting Studies” and by the abundant samples of good 
letters, legal forms, and tabulated matters. 


EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR DRILL. In Parts II and III the 
teacher will find excellent material for drill classes. Here are 
a number of carefully graded exercises combining all those 
features which tend to develop rhythmic writing, complete review 


of the keyboard, mastery of difficult words, and facility in writing 
phrases of common occurrence. 



















FOR COPIES OF THIS NEW TEXT WRITE 


GINN AND COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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In a comparison of six States on teacher 
training and compensation—California, New 
york, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Mississippi and 
Plorida—it appears that while in the first three 
there are reported 14 to 18 per cent of teachers 
with inadequate training, and 82 to 86 per cent 

normal school graduates: in the last three 
there are said to be 96 to 99 per cent of the 
former, and four per cent down to one per cent 
(Florida) in the latter group. Having like sig- 
nificance it appears that of the first four States 
named (Nebraska added to the group), the aver- 
ige annual salary paid to elementary teachers 
n the larger cities ranges from $1,589 in Massa- 
chusetts to $2,600 in New York (California 
¢1.879); while in one-room rural schools, only 
California ($1,257) goes above $883. The aver- 


age for this last group in Massachusetts is 
$391! 


The California School of Arts and Crafts has 
been incorporated as a College of Arts and 
Crafts under the laws of the State of California. 
The incorporation was formed “to establish a 
college or seminary of learning for the teach- 
ing and training of all manner of persons with- 
out limitation as to sex, creed or race along lines 
of the industrial, normal and fine arts and of 
such other educational lines as the future needs 
of the State of California and of the United 
States of America may, in the opinion of the 
Roard of Trustees of the corporation, demand.” 
Under the articles of incorporation the college 
will be a semi-public institution and will not 
be conducted for profit. 


Degrees will be conferred with entrance re- 
quirements of the same standard as those re- 
quired by the University of California, Stanford 
University, Columbia University and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Courses lead- 
ing to certificates and diplomas will be open 
to students who are not candidates for degrees. 


The work of the incorporated institution has 
been arranged in three professional schools: 


(1) The School of Applied Arts: <A _ profes- 
sional school preparing students for life work 
in design, advertising and poster art, illustra- 
tion, costume design, interior decoration and 
allied professions. Courses will be given in 
craft work in the metals, wood, textiles and 
pottery. The work leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Design or Bachelor of Arts in Ap- 
plied Art. 

(2) The School of Fine Arts: A professional 
school preparing students for life work in por- 
traiture, figure work and landscape and mural 
painting. The work in this school leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. This degree 
is now granted by Yale University, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the University of 
Nebraska, 

(3) The School of Education in Arts and 
Crafts: A professional school preparing stu- 
dents for positions as supervisors and teachers 
of the arts, crafts and household arts in the 
elementary, high and normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges. The work in this school leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Education in Arts 
and Crafts. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano 
By Maria Solano, Boston Normal School. 


A beginning book for the junior high 
school or the regular high school. It con- 
tains fresh material written in a spirited 
style by a native of Spain who has had 
long teaching experience in the schools of 
this country. The Spanish-English vo- 
cabulary is the most practical and help- 
ful to be found in any beginning book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


En Espafia 


By Guillermo Rivera, Harvard University, 
and Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University. 


A practical, informative reader, neither 
childish nor pedantic, unencumbered with 
burdensome statistics or tedious details, 
and enlivened by the introduction of a 
considerable story element. The Spanish 
is not “made to order” for American stu- 
dents; it is natural and idiomatic and at 
the same time free from difficult construc- 
tion. Illustrated. 


Write our nearest office if vou are interested. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 



















349 WORDS A MINUTE IN ISAAC 
PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Nathan Behrin breaks his own record 
of 322 words a minute and also wins NEW 
YORK STATE CHAMPIONSHIP at speeds 
of 250 and 300 words a minute. 


New York State Championship 
250 and 300 words a minute for 5 minutes 
vYame System Accuracy 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64% 
John F. Daly Pitman 98.44% 


Two Minute Contest 
350 words a minute 
Name System 
Nathan Pehrin Pitman 
John F. Daly Pitman 3 
325 words a minute 
System Errors 
Pitman 2 
Vitman 8 


Errors 
3 


Name 
Nathan Behrin 
Neale Ransom 


Pitman shorthand is used by all Con- 
gzressional and more than 90% of all court 
reporters. It is taught in over 93% of the 
public schools of New York, 


Send for copy of “Pitman’s Shorthand 
in One Hour” and particulars of a free 
correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 
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THE STORY OF MANKIND 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


(Formerly of Cornell University) 


A SCHOOL EDITION of this very popular book previously published 
at a higher price. This new edition is a larger book than the 
original, since it contains questions, exercises, and a complete index. 
The main text of the book is practically identical with that of the 
original edition, except that minor errors of fact have been corrected. 


An intensely interesting history suitable for use in upper grammar 
grades and high schools. 


Price - - $2.20 
Published by 
The Macmillan Company 
609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


A presentation and interpretation of all forms of oral and written 
self-expression. A new volume for high school that is 


INSPIRATIONAL THROUGHOUT 


and enriched by hundreds of illustrations from 117 different authors. 


Out of fifteen years’ experience, Mr. Rhodes has written a practical 
textbook that is interesting on every page. 


A list of workable exercises at the end of each chapter has proved 
so interesting to pupils and so valuable to teachers that this feature 
has received hundreds of enthusiastic comments. 


LET US SEND YOU DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price - - $1.40 
Approved by California State Board of Education 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Phelan Building San Francisco 
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The @alifornia School of Arts and Crafts was 
founded in June, 1907, by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
H. Meyer. During the sixteen years of the 
school’s growth, the faculty has increased from 
three to twenty-four, the subjects taught from 
six to forty-five and the classrooms and shops 
ysed from three to eighteen. While the school’s 
peculiar fleld has been among the States and 
nations bordering on the Pacific, the attendance 
has been truly international. During the past 
year students have been enrolled not only from 
tw enty-five States, but from England, Siam, Java, 
Central America, Siberia, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. With incorporation as a College 
of the Arts and Crafts, the school will enter a 
broader field of service to California and to the 
nation. Fortunately for the school, Mr. Meyer 
will eontinue as director of the incorporated 
college, 


Mefore this copy of The News can have 
reached members, the Department of Superin- 
tendence, meeting in Cleveland, will have closed 
its sessions, February 24 to March 2. This gath- 
ering has come to be a great congress for crit- 
ical studies by educational experts. The major 
theme was “Progress in Solving Financial 
Problems in Education.” In addition to the six 
programs offered by the Department, there were 
held at the same time and place, meetings of 
twelve national societies considering related 
problems. Questions of administration were 
dominant in all of them. These collateral bodies 
comprised: The National Society for the Study 
of Education; High School Inspectors and Su- 
pervisors; College Teachers of Education; Voca- 
tional Education and the Practical Arts; Deans 
of Women; Secondary School Principals; Ele- 
mentary School Principals; City Teacher Train- 
ing Schools; the National Council of Education: 
Rural Education; Kindergarten Supervisors, and 
Educational Research. It was a notable confer- 
ence. The proceedings, as usual, will be incor- 
porated in the annual volume of the N. E. A., 
which will be received in due time by all mem- 
bers of the Association. The successive publica- 
tions of the two organizations constitute a body 
of professional literature equal to a teachers’ 
library in itself. In no other form could a like 
amount and quality of such discussion be had 
for twice the membership fee. 


There eame to California recently, through 
the port of San Francisco, 32 Russian students 
to pursue their studies. They are being cared 
for and entertained temporarily by the Univer- 
sity Y. M. C. A. and the local Russian Society. 
Later they will be distributed among a number 
of colleges and universities east and west. 


Here and there, now and again, sanity in the 
evaluation of student athletics emerges. A 
number of the large universities, notably Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, have taken pronounced 
stand against an excess of intercollegiate sports. 
They tend to professionalism. The athletic 
authorities of the University of Wisconsin are 
reported as saying: “Community athletics 
within the colleges and universities of the 
country are gaining speedily on intercollegiate 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


ESSENTIAL 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 


Haviland Physiologies 
A practical hygiene of self, home, neigh- 
bors and community, made attractive to 
the child by familiar comparisons. Three 
books as follows: Primer: The Most Won- 
derful House in the World; Book I: The 
Play House; Book II: Good Neighbors. 


Keep-Well Stories for Little Folks 


Delightful stories, illustrated, that will 
arouse an early appreciation of fresh air, 
good food and cleanliness. 


Lefferts: American Leaders, Book I, II 

The most indifferent child will respond 
through his natural hero-worship to this 
treatment of history as men made it. 
Adapted for fifth grade. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
E. Washington Sq. 


Chicago 
2126 Prairie Ave. 





2 T he More Carefully I 
Study It, the Better I Like 
It. It'Is Different.” — 




















—say prominent educators from 
every section of the United States 
who have examined OUR GOV- 
ERNMENT by Davis and 
McClure. 


This textbook in Civics presents 
accurate data for a Course in Civil 
Government, together with the es- 
sential activities of a Course in 
Applied Community Civics. 

This book—NEW—but already 
used with such gratifying results 
that it can no longer be considered 
an experiment, is claiming your at- 
tention—and the attention of every- 
one who is interested in Better 






Ask for Citizenship. 
a Copy for! 1 AIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Show your class this lively youngster. Let 
him bring home the dental hygiene lesson in 
a human way. The large picture may be 


shown to the whole class for oral discussion.* — o (C ATE’S 
Then cut out the small pictures, and let the 

children mount them in booklets containing TASTES DOES 
original essays on the care of the teeth. GOOD GOOD 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent 
free, once a school year, to teachers. They 
bring practical suggestions and individual 
equipment—booklets, dental lectures, re- 
minder cards, a dainty week-end box for 
the teacher, and a small tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream for each child. 

*The March 17th issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post will have a large color reproduction of this 
Colgate boy. That advertisement will be of in- 
terest to you and your school children. Pay 


special attention to it,sand ask your class to do 
the same. 


Truth in Advertising implies Honesty in 
Manufacture 


Your name on the coupon brings your supply. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 272, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 

I am a teacher in the ———————______—_ 
School, District No. ————No. of pupils in my 
direct charge 
Reference (name of School Supt. or member of 
School Board ——H--- 
Your Name ————————_ Town ————- | 
Population ————-County ————— State —————— 
Send me free ‘“‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps”’ (Write 
here, accurate express or parcel post shipping ad- | 
dress, stating which) 


Oe ssbeiataaltniainipiidnataeinc dinate aaealiann 
ir J This offer good only in U. S. A. R. D. CO. 
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rts for interest, while intercollegiate football 
is worn out its welcome in all but the small 
lieges. The function of community sports is 
, develop physique; and this was the ‘original 
m of all sports, athletics included. Michigan 
lieves that some form of athletics should 
ich every available student, not the few on 
mpeting teams. Of the 7,000 students in the 
niversity of Wisconsin last year, 4,000 were 
nrolled in intra-mural sports of one or another 


kind. Many different sports need to be culti- 


ited, to reach all students. The severer forms 
f competitive physical training may be used as 
. substitute. Adolescent boys and girls are in 
pecial danger from absorbing wrong ideas 
ibout athletics, not to mention the injury to 
mmature bodily frames from over-strenuous 
sports. In both respects, they lose the physical 
enefits that should accrue. Health, vigor, bod- 
ly control are more important at any age be- 
fore twenty than any = spectacular training 


effects. 


The existence and constitution of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association may not 
be so well known by teachers as it deserves. 
it is a federation of ten branch associations, of 
which two are in California—The California 
Voeational Guidance Association, of which L. W. 
Rartlett is president and Miss Edith McNab (108 
Cole Street, San Francisco) is secretary; and the 
Southern California Vocational Guidance Asso- 
eiation, J. Harold Williams, president, and Lewis 
\. Maverick (Southern Branch University of 
California, Los Angeles), secretary. Harry D. 
Kitson of Indiana University is president of the 
National Association, and John M. Brewer, for- 
merly of California, now Director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Ed- 
ication, Harvard University, General Secretary. 
The organization issues an Association Bulletin, 
published under the auspices of the Harvard 
tureau. Mr. Frederick J. Allen, President of the 
New England Vocational Guidance Association, 
s the Bulletin Editor. The subscription price 
of the Bulletin, eight numbers for the year, is 
$1.00, which includes membership in the Asso- 
ciation. The purpose is said to be “to provide 
for the interchange of ideas and news among 
all workers for the cause; to provide opportunity 
for presenting the activities of the National and 
local Associations, and to place before all work- 
ers the formal statement upon theory and prac- 
tice of the constructive leaders in the work.” 


A recent Bulletin of the Pan-Pacific Union 
announces its plan of cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association in the holding of a 
world conference on education in connection 
with the N. E. A. meeting in Oakland-San Fran- 
cisco the coming summer. 


The following requirements concerning dele- 
vates have been adopted by the Union: 

1. Each nation should be represented by at 
least five delegates, who shall participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

2. Each nation may send five advisory dele- 
sates to participate in special conferences. 

3. Each educational organization of a na- 
tional scope should send at least one repre- 
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Lapps: Our America 


The Elements of Civics 


Is the state adopted text in 


Oklahoma 

New Mexico 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Arkansas 


It is real community civics but con- 
stantly stresses national patriotism. 


Emerson & Betts’ 
Hygiene and Health Series 


Just introduced into the schools of the 
city of Detroit. 


These books combine the best hygiene 
material and the soundest Educational 


method ever put in any texts. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Indianapolis Indiana 


eens 
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A New Form of 


DEMONSTRATION 
ORGAN PIPE 


Special Features 
Suggested by Professor Lunn, 
University of Chicago 





No. 3268. DEMONSTRATION ORGAN PIPE, All metal, making it possible to teach 
a larger number of the fundamental principles of organ pipes. 

The usual method of varying the length of a closed pipe is by a sliding piston. 
Frequently in demonstrating this by sliding the piston it is found that one of the 
overtones will become more marked than the fundamental and the pipe apparently 
changes pitch. This may sometimes be delayed by blowing either more or less ve- 
hemently. But it has been proven that with the range of lengths usually used in class 
demonstration work, it is impossible to make an organ pipe that will not emphasize 
some overtone at some length. To produce the fundamental at different lengths the 
mouthpiece must be changed in construction. 

This instrument has an adjustable mouthpiece. By operating the two sliding 
cylindrical sleeves the amount and direction of the air jet may be changed and also the 
sizé of the opening between the resonance column and the outside air. 

By this method a demonstration of the law of lengths may be made without pro- 
ducing overtones—by adjusting the mouthpiece while operating the piston. 

Further, the overtones, first,e second, third, ete., may be produced at will, without 
changing the pressure of the blast of air or the length of the resonance column. In 
this design of organ pipe these overtones are brought out by altering the position of 
the sleeves over the windway. This demonstrates one of the most technical problems 
in the art of organ building, and also shows very forcibly the reason for so-called 
“lip-positions” in many wind instruments. 

The piston is provided with graduations so that the exact length of air column may 
be readily known at all times. The air column length is a little more than 40 cm. 
Therefore the pitch range will be from about C’ up to very high pitches determined by 
how short the air column may be made to resonate. The pitch obtained at any length 
varies by overtone steps depending upon the positions of the sleeves about the windway. 
The lowest note that can be sounded is produced by pulling the piston out so as to 
make the longest possible closed pipe, and is of course an octave lower than the lowest 
note for an open pipe. The height of the mouth will be found to be required to be less 


when the pipe is an open pipe than when it is a closed pipe... Handsomely nickel-plated. 
About 60 cm. long. 


Write for Price. Ask for descriptive circular of other new developments in Scientific 
Apparatus, 




































Exclusively represented in California, Nevada and Arizona by 


Cc. F. WEBER AND COMPANY 


985 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
RENO, NEVADA 









22 8S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 







Write your nearest office 





QUALITY 


6 LG CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 













1516 Orleans Street 





Chicago, Ill., U. &, A. 
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entative, and if made up of branches or de- 
nartments should have one delegate for each 
och branch or department. 


{ In choosing delegates it would be well to 
hserve the educational divisions within the 


country, as elementary and secondary schools, 


eacher training institutions and colleges. 


5. Chief educational officers or Ministers of 
‘ducation of all the countries are invited as 
Metal delegates to participate in the Confer- 
ence. 

6. Organizations now interested in any phase 
of international education may secure represent- 
ation by application to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


7. Exchange professors doing work in Amer- 
ican colleges may be admitted to the Conference 
upon application to the committee. 


8. Full announcement will be made in the 
final program of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

9. Delegates appointed or persons from for- 
eign countries should communicate with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, 
U. SS. A. 


Frank K. Phillips, Manager of the Education 
Department, American Type Founders Company, 
was in San Francisco recently on a national 
trip visiting schools in which printing is taught. 
Lefore reaching San Francisco, he _ visited 
schools in Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, El 
Paso, Los Angeles and San Diego. In Los 
Angeles, he addressed a Round Table Conference 
of the Printing Teachers’ Committee on revised 
course of study. While in San Francisco, ac- 
companied by Wm. Kelly, inventor of the Kelly 
Press, and John S. Phinney, manager of San 
Francisco Branch, American Type Founders 
Company, he attended a dinner given by the 
San Francisco Bay Cities Craftsmen Club. Mr. 
Phillips commended the proposed plan of the 
Craftsmen Club to bring together at the Oak- 
land meeting of the N. E. A. all those interested 
in apprentice training in the printing industry, 
including employers, employees and educators. 
From San Francisco he continued his tour to 
Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, Mr. Phillips will have 
charge of the American Type Founders exhibit. 
This will consist of a print shop, complete in 
every detail. Here will be found daily through- 
out the convention two classes in printing from 
the Cleveland schools in charge of two teachers 
detailed for the work under the direction of 
John E. Fintz, Supervisor of Printing. It is an 
interesting fact that 23 schools, including gram- 
mar schools, junior high and _ senior high 
schools, in Cleveland are completely equipped 
for teaching printing. 

Said Mr. Phillips to a representative of the 
Sierra Educational News, “The demand for 
printing as a school subject is increasing rapid- 
ly. The value of printing as a vocational sub- 
ject has long been recognized. More and more, 
however, it is being introduced in the grammar 


WORK WITH IMAGINATION IN IT 


Summer O. A. . 


June 18--- July 28 


Follow your regular line or take up a 
new one. Engage in creative work earn- 
ing college credit. Build for classroom 
interest and personal enjoyment. 


Science Applied to Living 


Home Economics, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Smith-Hughes work, Voca- 
tional Education, Agriculture, Industrial 
Arts, Industrial Journalism, and Applied 
Arts and Sciences, including Art, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Public Speaking and Dra- 
matics, including Community Entertain- 
ment, Physics, and Zoology. Also Music, 
and other Collegiate and Entrance 
subjects. 

Visiting lecturers of national repute 
will supplement the regular faculties. 


Study 
In an Ideal Climate and Environment 


Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all 
courses. For bulletin with full informa- 
tion write to Director of the Summer 
Session, 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Session 


COMBINE YOUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
WITH TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


For 1923 we offer as follows: 
20 Scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art Teachers and Supervisors. 


20 Scholarships in the Greek Division to 
Teachers of Greek & Greek History. 


10 Scholarships to Architects and Stu- 
dents in Schools of Architecture. 


Each to consist of $200, and good to 

apply on any one of the tours offered 

under the Italian or Greek Division of 
our European Summer School. 


All applications must be received before April 
first. Write for special announcement and plans 
for tours. 


BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


17 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS| 


Perform their Duty 


Easter - Cheaper - Better 


If they are Reinforced and Protected by 
Strong, Durable, Wearable 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Made of the famous 


















HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


MANTA 


The extraction of salt from sea water by solar evaporation is a 












| 
| 








comparatively modern method, as the boiling method of produc- 
tion antedates it by unnumbered centuries. 







LESLIE SALT 


is produced by combining the best method of solar evaporation 
with the latest and most efficient method of refining. 













Leslie Salt Refining Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LUC 
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and junior high schools for its educational 
alue. Probably the greatest handicap to the 
introduction of printing is the shortage of 
‘rained teachers. As many teacher training in- 
stitutions are awake to the growing demand 
for teachers of printing, this handicap will very 
likely soon be overcome.” 


There was present in California during Feb- 
ruary a distinguished American citizen, Deborah 
Knox Livingston, National and World Director 
of Citizenship. She lectured before a dozen 
itizenship educational conferences in as many 
A positive citizenship character in native 
vr alien, and education as the sole means of 
attaining it, are themes that have come to 
ttract the public attention as once would not 
have been possible. Just what form the educa- 


cities. 


tion shall take may be a matter of question: 
but that citizenship as a personal possession and 
an active force in one’s group life, comes 


through forward-looking, systematic, consistent 
training, and not through legislation, or the ipsi 


dixit of the courts, is no longer subject for 
debate. 
Mr. Hughes of Pusadena has worked out a 


suggestive rating scale for pupils which is pub- 
lished in the Research Bulletin which has the 
merit of simplicity and consequent usability. It 
comprises twelve trait characteristics: regular- 
ity and persistency, trustworthiness, sense of 
accuracy, self-confidence, initiative, respect for 
authority, cooperativeness, capacity for group 
leadership, quickness of thought, strength and 
control of attention and retentiveness of mem- 
ory. Teachers generally will find it helpful as 
a means of evaluating children as creatures to 
be guided and educated. From the California 
Polytechnic School, by President Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, also, there has been issued a bulletin on 
‘Student Rating,” with special reference to 
Vocational Guidance. Mr. Ricciardi considers 
among the significant qualities: success in doing 
things thoroughly, success in doing things 
within reasonable time, success in organizing 
his work and in overcoming difficulties, leader- 
ship, and vocational fitness. This treatment, 
is so thoroughly available that interested 
teachers will welcome it as reenforcing their 
own best judgment by the counsel of one who 
knows. 


too, 


The Federal Children’s Bureau has ready for 
distribution a pamphlet entitled “Child Labor 
in the United States: Ten Questions Answered.” 
Based on the information of the census of 1920, 
and the changed industrial and economic situa- 
tion in the two years since, it is estimated that 
considerably more than a million children 10 
to 15 years of age are employed gainfully; 
approximately one-fourth of them are under 14 
years old. “The minimum age at which chil- 
dren may be employed in factories is shown to 
vary from 16 years in two States and 15 years 
in five others to 12 years for boys in one State, 
and no age minimum at all in two others.” 

Let it be said that the objection to children’s 
work is not because of the activity, but because 
of being driven by wage standards, and the un- 
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1886 NATIONAL 1923 

KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 18 TO AUGUST 10, 1923 


Practical courses for Kindergarten and 
Primary Grade Teachers. Credit toward 
diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. 
Observation in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades of Public Schools and in the Col- 
lege Demonstration School. Ideal recrea- 
tions for Summer Students in Chicago. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin and 


Book of Views. 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Box 40 





Hester Grammar School, San Jose; St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Alameda; Glenn Co. 
High School, Willows; and Fowler Union 
High School, Fowler, have installed the 


Projector 


Simplex always gives 
Satisfaction 


Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 












BE KIND! 


Be kind to the cramped 
and wobbly hand of young 
John Hancock! Let him 
enjoy the opportunity for 
good writing furnished by 
a fresh Esterbrook. 


“Natural Slant” Pen 
No. 782 
The fine point and firm 


action of this pen account 
for its wide use among 
schools, in all grades. A 
genuine aid to good pen- 
manship. 
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ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents, The Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Toronto 
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When explaining to your students 


he proper method of handling 
various tools, and the names by 
which the parts of tools are known 
to the craft, your work will be 
much easier if you have the 


STANLEY 
Complete Set of 
Tool Charts 


The illustration shows the com- 
pleteness and accuracy with which 
these charts have been prepared. 
We shall be glad to send the com- 
plete set, FREE, to any teacher of 
manual training requesting same. 
Ask for Chart Set, No. 17-C. 
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The Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
The Stanley Works 
New Britain, Conn. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(SW) LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 






















100 SCHOOLS TEACH 
THIS FILING COURSE 


For years educators have sought a practical method of teaching 
the science of filling—long recognized as indispensable to a thorough 
preparation for business. a 

Library Bureau, pioneer and leader in the field, now offers a course 
based on 9 years’ practical experience in their three schools of filing 
at Loston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Miniature reproductions of the filing systems in use today, actual 
correspondence and simple, clear text books enable students to do 
the work of classifying, filing and indexing as though they were 
working in an office. 

For teachers, Library Bureau offers a home study course including 
text books, which prepares them to train students in this fascinating 
work. 

Send for our concise booklet, “A New Method of Teaching Filing.” 
It explains why over 100 schools are today teaching filling with 


splendid results. 
REMOVAL NOTICE 


On or about April first we will occupy larger quarters at 39 Second 
Street, corner of Stevenson Street, San Francisco. 



































Distributors School, Library 
For Library Bank & Office 
Bureau 






Furniture 


539 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco Oakland 





Los Angeles Portland 






Seattle 
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healthy and dangerous occupations. Labor as a 
et and directed instrument of education is 
‘o be compared to labor for a wage with all 
ts compulsions and associations. 
nele copies of this pamphlet, “Child Labor 

United States: Ten Questions Answered” 
ivy be obtained free of charge from the Chil- 

n's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ton, D; C. 


Certain newspaper correspondents and editors 
ive taking a good-natured fling at the spectacle 

Miss, a school teacher by the way, con- 
ducting a “leeture course for mothers” at one 
of the colleges of the State. Theoretically, a 
mother ought to know more about her children 
than one who has not experienced motherhood. 
Rut the average mother, on every level, from 
that of the scrub woman to the keeper of the 
palace, may, probably does, know less of what 
science teaches about growing, and growth fac- 
tors, in children, and what is likely to be for 
their future physical and mental and moral 
health and well-being, than the wise and much 
+xperienced teacher who has studied many chil- 
dren through a period of years. Strong in her 
iffections, at least in her kinship interest, the 
mother is likely to temporize and compromise 
with her young family, do the present, expedient 
thing and make unwise concessions, more than 
s the woman of understanding and sympathetic 
nature, whether mother or not, who considers 
future character results and the regulated guid- 
ance Which assures them. Mothers are not all 
farseeing in managing their children, either 
their physical or moral regimen; and she who 
knows may be of service m the home, not less 
than in the school. The rearing of children is 
not a simple problem, but interminably complex; 
and she is a safer mother who takes and honors 
assistance wherever found. 


The State Board of Education has issued and 
distributed a very valuable document on the 
occupational work undertaken. It is known as 
Bulletin 22-A, and relates to Vocational Educa- 
tion. It comprises the governing rules of the 
State Board and the Federal Board, for instruc- 
tion and support for the years 1922-1923 to and 
neluding 1926-1927. As compared with other 
States, California is well organized. The Bulle- 
tin is a model of arrangement and clearness. 
In it will be found all needed information rela- 
tive to such instruction; concerning courses in 
secondary schools: the necessary qualifications 
of teachers of vocational subjects; plans for the 
supervision of vocational agriculture; and the 
training of vocational teachers. Superintendents, 
school principals and all teachers of these sub- 
jects will find the Bulletin a desk book filled 
with valuable information; and intending stu- 
ients in any of the courses may find every ques- 
tion answered. There are less than 100 pages, 
hut it is complete and authoritative. 


Dr. Terman estimates that from fifteen to 
thirty per cent of the children in our public 
schools have seriously defective vision. So far 
is known, Connecticut, Vermont, Colorado and 
Massachusetts, only, have state laws requiring 
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TEACHERS 


LET 
WALTER CAMP’S “DAILY DOZEN” 


solve your 


PHYSICAL TRAINING PROBLEMS 


as it is doing for hundreds of other 
teachers right here in California. Pupils 
of all grades enjoy these splendid exer- 
cises as set to music on Phonograph 
Records. 


Every command of Walter Camp, the 
famous [Football Coach, is clear and dis- 
tinct. His “Daily Dozen” is scientifically 
designed to meet all requirements, both 
from a corrective and entertaining point 
of view. Round shoulders, congested 
lungs and fallen arches cannot exist 
where the ‘Daily Dozen” is in use. They 
are rapidly taking their place at the head 
of the list throughout the schools of the 
state for physical training. Their con- 
sistent use may result in either REDUC- 
ING or BUILDING UP as required and are 
designed to keep both young and old 
PHYSICALLY FIT. 


Only 10 minutes required to do the en- 
tire 12 exercises. So simple a child can 
soon Jearn them and so fascinating they 
ask for them. Five double faced 10” 
records, two splendid charts with over 66 
photographs showing every position, put 
up in neat gold lettered album, 


ALL FOR ONLY $10.00 


The only PRACTICAL set on the market 
is CAMP’S. If unable to secure them lo- 
cally, a set will be mailed you postpaid, 
upon receipt of the price, or a small 
sample record with 2 exercises will be 
mailed you upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Address: D. J. LAWN, 
Hollister, California 


State Distributor 


acacia dannii 
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SCHOOLS“’°COLLEGES 


Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 


real value. 


The knowledge of Business Princi- 


ples a Heald Training will give them will be 
a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 
and in years to come 


i 


Day or Night Classes 


Individual Instruction 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland 







Commercial Art, Illustration. 








INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 


All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 


Kehler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


the examination of the eyes of pupils. In other 
States the service is rendered by boards of 
health cooperating with the schools. There is 


an “Eyesight Conservation Council,’ with 
headquarters in New York City, that furnishes 
literature upon the subject. With a growing 
interest in the care of the eyes, it remains true 
that there are relatively few communities, out- 
side the larger cities, in which children receive 
the most superficial eye tests 


even. Vision 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director. 


Thorough courses in Life and Portrait Drawing and Painting. Teachers’ Course and other branches. 
New term opens January 2, 1923. Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Interior Decoration, Stage Design, 
Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 


Sacramento 


Cor. California and Mason Sts., San Francisco. 


charts may be had in almost any physician's 
office, or of local boards of health, and accom- 
panying directions for their use. The elemen- 
tary process for discovering minor defects is so 
simple that any teacher can use the chart. 
When one reflects that from three to eight chil- 
dren in every school room of the country are 
handicapped by imperfect vision, the situation 
becomes sufficiently serious to claim more gen- 
eral attention. 


As 2 means of assuring one a degree of sel!- 
dependence after the wage-earning days are 
over, no other agency has been found equal to 
life insurance. As a stimulus to provident sav- 
ings, it is very effective. Certain of the older 
European peoples are probably more thrifty in 
the small economies than are Americans. We 
are notoriously wasteful of the day’s resources. 
But among no other people of the world is so 
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much put into those investments of future en- 
dowment and full life insurance. It has been 
iled a distinctly American institution, because 
ts wonderful development here. Outside of 
the four great New York companies that long 
monopolized the field, with their sixteen billion 
tollars of outstanding insurance, nearly 140 
mpanies in other States have been organized, 
mainly within the last fifteen years. It is said 
these companies write two-thirds of the life in- 
surance business of the country. It is a fine 
chapter in foresight of the many. “It brings 
nto a vast voluntary cooperation the small pay- 
ments of the multitude to take care of the fam- 
ilies of that percentage which else falls by the 
wavside in the inevitable course of events. It 
is a service to thrift scarcely second in impor- 
tance to its aspect of practical utility.” 


Unique among school papers is one sponsored 
by the Boys’ Agricultural Club of Kern County 
Union High School. It appears under the eupho- 
nious title of “Pure Bred Squeels.” The issue 
at hand is Vol. IV, No. 1, for December, 1922. 
It is a monthly publication, “distributed free 
of charge to the friends of the club and those 
interested in such work.” The club holds an- 
nual contests on the dairy cow, grape cutting, 
potato growing, chick raising, egg laying, pig 
fattening, sow and litter, sorghum, and farm 
management. A local bank finances the move- 
ment when needed. It makes exhibits of dairy 
cattle and hogs at the State Fair, and partici- 
pates in the Convention of Agricultural Clubs 
meeting annually at Davis. Knowing the activ- 
ities of the club, one does not wonder at the 
value of the newsy sheet, “Pure Bred Squeels.” 


Among the elementary mechanical arts and 
the one with most easy correlations with other 
school work is printing. It is hoped that many 
more schools will come to use it. Report comes 
that the latest addition to the California Poly- 
technic School at San Luis Obispo is a fully 
equipped modern print shop; and Mr. Ricciardi 
does nothing just tolerably well. The print 
shop installs only the latest equipment: eight 
Mergenthaler linotype machines and accompa- 
nying craft attachments for a complete course. 
The institution gets out a school paper and fur- 
nishes printed matter for the school, and much 
work for the State Education Department. This 
will add to the school’s publicity work an 
agency of the most efficient kind. 


No organization in this country is doing more 
to disseminate accurate knowledge of the 
world’s countries, their people, manner and 
standards of living, and the natural resources, 
than the National Geographic Society. Its sto- 
ries, ever marvelous, always true, written by ex- 
perts and in a finely attractive literary style. 
Arrangements have now been made to issue 
weekly bulletins for the use of teachers. The 
charge is but 25 cents for thirty numbers. They 
will be found intensely interesting and a valu- 
able means in vitalizing instruction in geogra- 
phy, history and kindred topics. Address J. R. 
Hildebrand, National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ENTERTAINMENTS —cooa ones— 
For School, Church, Lodge, Clubs, Etc. 


Free Help-U Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
-also- 944 So. Logan St. 


OUTLINES War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology, Physics. They are pamphlets 
prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the impor- 
tant facts in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 20c. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., INC, 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


antilever 
Shoe wt 
Are Your Feet 
Pinched or Cramped? 


When you pinch or cramp 
your feet in ordinary shoes, you 
suffer more than local injury. 
You impair your. circulation 

+ through compressed veins; you 
i reduce your vigor and spirits; 
and you prepare the way for 
fallén arches, backache, nervous- 
ness, headache and other seri- 
ous ailments physicians ascribe 
to foot troubles. 
To avoid these, wear the Canti- 
lever Shoe, which is made with 
an arch flexible like your own 
arch. Unlike ordinary shoes, no 
rigid strip of steel secreted between the 
soles restricts every step. The Cantilever 
arch bends freely, strengthens your arch 
muscles with exercise, and corrects and 
prevents arch weakness. 
HERE IS REAL COMFORT 
For supreme comfort, inspect your feet 
in Cantilevers. They are good-looking shoes 
excellently made, reasonably priced, made 
in many styles with but one intention—the 
intention of fitting women to the utmost 
comfort. 


Expert Fitting Always 
Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Areade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bidg. 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mall Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Educational Supplies for 
School, Kindergarten, and Home 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 


SEE THAT 


THE BRADLEY QUALITY SIGN 
IS ON YOUR MATERIAL 


- 


Art Supplies 
Manual and 

Industrial Art 
Supplies 





Primary Materials 
Kindergarten 


and Seat Work 
Supplies 


THE BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS 


A carefully selected line of Juvenile Literature for 
Supplementary Reading and Story Telling. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


San Francisco 


California 





WHERE ARE WE? 


(Continued from page 150) 


promotion of vocational education, the Legis- 


lature of 1917 passed the Vocational Education 
Act without one dissenting vote. 


Vocational 
education, 


under the provisions of this act, 
is being successfully developed and placed 
on a firm foundation. 


Therefore, it isn’t likely that our legislators 
will consider seriously the repeal of the law. 


There has come to the Editor's desk the initial 
number of a new venture in the magazine 
world, “The American Magazine,” a 
bi-monthly. V. T. Thayer is editor, and George 
A. Brown, well known 


Review 


in connection with Pub- 
lic School Education (School and Home Jour- 
nal), Bloomington, Ill, as business manager. 


It is a periodical of 120 pages, and “undértakes 
to serve the men and women throughout the 
country who are interested in the formulation 


of the purposes of American life.” In addition 


to a comprehensive department of book reviews, , 


there are among the dozen leading articles, 
three on various aspects of education that are 
worth careful reading: ‘Pragmatism in Edu- 
cational Philosophy,” by Henry Newman of the 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture; “Educa- 
tion for Life,” by B. H. Bode of the University 
of Illinois: and a eriticism of the “Dalton 
Pian,” by V. T. Thayer. 

Say you 


saw it in the 


Much more than formerly, the fathers of th: 
present day are interesting themselves in the 
bringing up of children; not fathers as fathers 
merely, but the manhood of the nation, men’s 
clubs—the Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions: adult leade! 
ship among the Boy Scouts; parent-teacher soci 
eties admitting to membership both men and 
women; junior chambers of commerce, ete., al! 
illustrate this present-day movement to asso 
ciate the young with adult masculine interests 
The rearing of children is surely and safel) 
attained only when it is made a partnership 
affair of man and woman, each contributing an 
influence which the other does not possess. Thr 


share of the father has been much neglected 
and he needs it quite as much, perhaps, as d: 
the children themselves. 


Nineteen States now have laws encouraging 
in some instances prescribing, State aid for 
consolidation of small schools, as follows: Del 
aware, Towa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. They includ: 
three of the New England States, four other At 
lantic Coast States, four in the Middle West 
five in the South, and three Mountain States 
The question seems to be entirely local, the ac 
ceptance of the policy being widely distributed 
throughout the country. Topography, popula- 
tion, wealth, etc., are the main determining in- 
fluences. 
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4 drive to end all questionable selling meth- 
in the subscription book business in the 
nited States and Canada will be launched next 
week, backed by the united power of publishers 
epresenting a capital of $50,000,000. 


“A generation ago the subscription book field 
was the happy hunting ground of the un- 
rupulous shyster,” said F. E. Compton, Chi- 
igo publisher, president of the Subscription 
took Publishers’ Association, who has been ap- 
pointed the Will Hays of the subscription book 
ndustry. “Today no business has a higher 
code of ethics. There are still a few firms, how- 
ever, that employ methods which bring dis- 
repute on the whole industry. The Subscription 
took Publishers’ Association has determined to 
elean house and has put a large appropriation 
in my hands to be used for this purpose. Where 
exposure and publicity fail to induce offending 
firms to reform their methods, we shall not 
hesitate to bring legal action.” 

Mr. Compton will be assisted by a business 
ethics committee. He plans to travel all over 
the United States and Canada the coming year 
to make personal investigation of selling meth- 
ods of every subscription book publisher.—Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. 

(Mr. Compton is head of the House of Comp- 
ton that has recently published Compton's Pic- 


tured Encyclopedia at an expense of fully half 
a million dollars.—Ed.) 


Travel, even to the unintelligent sightseer, 
is not wholly devoid of advantage. To him 
who has acquired the power to “see” its stimula- 
tions are horizon-broadening and directive to 
many interests. To him whose appreciative ex- 
perience yields interpretations it is a means of 
education beyond any school or formal training. 
For youth, having wise adult companionship, 
travel, whether along unfamiliar trails im one's 
home land, or among foreign peaples and insti- 
tutions, it may well take the place, temporarily, 
of school or college assignments. These reflec- 
tions have been suggested by reading the an- 
nouncement of a proposed tour of Europe, con- 
ducted by John G., Tliff of the Social Science De- 
partment of the Stockton High School. Twenty 
students have been signed up for the two 
months of travel. Mr. Iliff would seem to be 
well qualified for the venture. He speaks 
rench and German, and has lived and studied 
in London, Berlin and Paris; traveled through 
Czecho-Slovakia, and is familiar with most of 
the route to be followed. The party leaves 
Stockton June 23, returning in time for the fall 
opening of school. 


The Southern Section of the California School 
Library Association meeting in Los Angeles had 
present sixty high and junior high school 
teacher librarians. The report shows a com- 
plete list of “Recommended Books for Cali- 
fornia High Schools.” It is to be printed at 
once and will be ready immediately for distribu- 
tion. Copies may be had upon application (with 
a small charge) to Miss Margaret T. Glassey, 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 


PAPERS 
TO CORRECT 
AND 


TIRED EYES! 


Compositions, problems, exercises 
lie before you, written on ordinary 
paper. The first is easy—the second 
—the third. You stop perhaps to put 
on your glasses. The pile dwindles 
slowly, and your eyes feel tired from 
the glare. Finally you are done, and 
your eyes hurt from the strain. 


Eyestrain from the white paper 
—the unnecessary glare caused 
by reflection of light! 


Not just for the pupils do we urge 
you to specify BANK STOCK. Your 
eyes are as precious as theirs. You 
should profit, like them, from the 
neutral tint of BANK STOCK paper, 
which absorbs the light and mini- 
mizes eyestrain. 


And since BANK STOCK comes in 
almost every form of school station- 


ery, you can surely find a number to 
sujt you. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Myse.tt-Rotuins Bank Nore Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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termediate, medium point; stiff action. 


12th and Broadway 
55 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens are best every time. 
They outwear any two ordinary 
pens. For over half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among the better 
schools. 

Superintendents and_ teachers 
should write to us for samples 
of these school pens. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 





lege, fine point; double elastic. 
Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 


, fine point; semi-elastic, 





OAKLAND’S 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 


HOME BANK 


For your convenience, The 
Oakland Bank has established 
branches in the main business 
centers throughout this city. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as 
The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 


Oakland, Calif. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


{ 

a 

4 ESTABLISHED 1835 

H/ SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
a 7 

Glee Vitacorctprrrtcy, 

= makers of Crayons 
3 Waier Color Painis 
4 CM UIT Cm euistiiaG 
= 4 

a Upon Comat Ot of request 
a we will send you book- 
= let descriptive of any 
|| material in which you 
= may be interested 


A pamphlet recently issued by the American 
Book Company gives some interesting statistics 
concerning school attendance and total popula- 
tion in fourteen of the largest cities. The in- 
formation given has been calculated for per- 
centages and the cities in the accompanying 
table are listed in order, beginning with the 
highest number of pupils: 

Los Angeles ....31.3% Boston 


BM GaNea ie os 17.6% 
Newark ........24.3% Philadelphia ...17.2% 
Minneapolis ....20.7% oe. RAE Swale ess 16.8 
New York .....20.3% Milwaukee ..... 16.6 
Pittsburgh ..... 19.5% EROGNIG. ws afalsens 15.9 
Cleveland ...... 19 % Baltimore «...4: 15 % 
CMICARO 65 6 sds 17.9% San Francisco ..14 % 


Teachers of cabinet making and directors of 
vocational education in charge of cabinet mak- 
ing will be greatly interested in the prizes being 
offered by the American Wood Working Ma- 
chinery Co., Rochester, N. Y. The company has 
offered over ten thousand dollars in cash and 
valuable prizes for the best ideas on the mental 
and cultural values of cabinet making. Essays 
of 500 or more words may be submitted in this 
unique competition. Prizes will be awarded by 
a board of judges, consisting of three men in 
the vocational field. Details are given on p 
129 of this issue. 


San Francisco has been having a genuine 
regeneration (or criginal birth) of school and 
publie civic interest in the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion. In one school, perhaps in others, there is 
a 100 per cent scout membership enrolled 
Hundreds are being recruited daily. Five new 
troops are in process of formation. The great 
difficulty, the only real difficulty met with, is 
to find suitable and enough scoutmasters. Men, 
young men having youthful interests and st 
ting-up experience, should find in this scout 
direction a rich field for service and their own 
spiritual growth. 
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Elementary, especially Primary School Super- 

sors everywhere will be conscious of a per- 

, professional loss in the death, January 
19, of Ada Van Stone Harris, a member of the 
st of Pittsburgh, Pa., Schools. She was well 
kne wn throughout the United States wherever 
progressive, aggressive, improving methods of 
child eulture were being practiced. She was 
scholarly beyond the average of such Super- 
visors, had had exceptionally rich and successful 
experience in a half dozen cities and teacher- 
training institutions, was an effective lecturer 
before teachers’ gatherings, and had been an 
active and participating member of the N. E. A. 
since 1895, when she was a member, under the 
present writer, of the faculty of the Michigan 
Normal College. She was a sympathetic, patient 
friend of the children, a discriminating critic 
and adviser of teachers, loyal to the administra- 
tion and to her profession, and dignified the 
service to which she was devoted. 


Dr. A. H. Sutherland, Director of Educational 
and Psychical Research in Los Angeles, is in 
the Bast attending the meeting of the Directors 
of the National Association of Educational Re- 
search in Cleveland. The Los Angeles system 
of “adjustment rooms” for normal children, and 
constructive exercises in special schools for 
training defective children, have a nation-wide 
reputation for efficiency and economy. Their 
work was presented by Dr. Sutherland. 


There has come to this office the report of the 
Mendocino county schools for 1921-1922 by Roy 
Good, County Superintendent. It opens with the 
significant statement that ‘one of the largest 
business concerns of Mendocino county has just 
closed its books for the year. It is a business 
under the management of 382 directors empioy- 
ing 210 managers, under the head of one sup- 
erintendent, and has a working force of E000 
employees doing the most important piece of 
construction possible. Upon this business, the 
schools, there was expended $450,000 for main- 
tenance, and $275,000 for buildings. Pictures 
and floor plans are given of Ukiah, Fort Bragg 
and Willits schools, pictures of three other 
buildings, and a fine view of the Fort Bragg 
school gardens. Notes of important work being 
done by a half dozen schools reveal progressive 


interest. The report is a fine bit of publicity 
work. 


Mention has been made of the growing in- 
crest in the fine art studies in the California 
secondary schools. Venice deserves” special 
1otice. The city has a population of 15,000 and 

high school is barely 15 years old; yet 
Southern California concedes its supremacy in 
development along artistic lines. The Poly- 
hnie High School appears, in buildings and 
unds, like an art institute. The grounds 
ve won prizes as the most artistic campus 
all that region, in competition with more 
pulous and richer communities. In the midst 

' the well-kept, flowered area stands a massive 

‘oup of statuary above a fountain, the domi- 
int figure being a modern Psyche, and crouch- 

below a young Hercules. Mr. Harry Wine- 
brenner, art instructor, modeled the group 


which was finished by pupils. There are figures 
suggesting the athlete, a girl with a book, ete. 
About the grounds are distributed classic urns 
and pieces of statuary, modeled by students in 
the art classes. Mr. Winebrenner came from 
Oklahoma where he had already a reputation 
as a sculptor, to California, and educators have 
reason to expect that his work in this state will 
have a stimulating influence upon our art 
instruction. 


New York City, alone, claims nearly 4000 ju- 
nior high school classes, with an enrollment 
of 53,000. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 

An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own 
schoolroom. A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 
2 years now on sale. 

Order today or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass. 


MONOGRAPH OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
By FRANCES WRIGHT 
Chairman of the Department of Music 
and Associate Professor of Public School 
Music University of California, Southern 

Branch. 
Intended for class work in public school 
music and for the use of student-teachers 
of music in colleges, universities, normal 
schools and conservatories. 
PRICE $1.00 
For Sale at 


JONES BOOK STORE 


Los Angeles 


“VERTICO SLANT” 
Drinking Fountains 


Protect from Infection 


The most prolific source of infection— 
of endangering the health of drinkers— 
is the means supplied for drinking. 

The water may be cool, clear, healthful 
and refreshing, but the method of dispens- 
ing dangerous. 


“VERTICO-SLANT” 
Drinking Fountains 
are made with the nozzle down in a 
recess where the lips of the drinker can 
not touch it. The water is ejected at a 
slant from the nozzle, which forces the 
stream to fall to one side; drinking takes 
place at the point where the water loses 
its momentum. There is no danger of 
contamination or spreading disease. 
For reasons why you_ should install 
Vertico-Slant Fountains, write for 
73-Page Drinking Fountain Catalog 


Rundle Spence Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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wis Hag, 


Equipment 
on the coast 
is from the : 


EdwinkFlag¢ 
Studios // 





Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Productions for Rent. 


STUDIOS: 
1638-04 
LONG BEACH AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 


1873-83 
MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


From Pasadena comes a bit of information 
that will interest others outside that city. Mr. 
W. H. Hughes, recently of Claremont, Califor- 
nia, has taken charge this fall of the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the Pasadena 
schools, and has begun the publication of The 
Educational Research Bulletin, the first num- 
ber of which has been received. Mr. Hughes as 
editor is assisted by John W. Harbeson, Direc- 
tor of Child Welfare; William F. Ewing, Prin- 
cipal of the High School, and J. Harold Wil- 
liams, Director of California Bureau of Juvenile 
tesearch. Its purpose, briefly, is “to encourage 
in every legitimate way the spirit and practice 
of cooperative research.” The field is a large 
one. No individual can accomplish all that is 
needed. The intelligent contributions of many 
must be had. Standards for investigation must 
be agreed upon. Studies to be worth while must 
be made in the light of studies that have been 
made by others. In all these respects such a 
bulletin should furnish helpful guidance. The 
promoters are not novices in research, all are 
recognized authorities. Beside articles and ex- 
tracts, lists of research books and reviews are 
given. The Educational Research Bulletin is a 
welcome addition to professional literature. 


David LL. Oberg, principal and Bruce L. 
Painter, Superintendent of Schools at Petaluma, 
along with the Board of Education, are receiv- 
ing deserved congratulations upon the comple- 
tion and recent dedication of the new Junior 
High School building. It is a $275,000 struc- 
ture, and is in addition to a commodious senior 


high school a part of Petaluma’s sex 


school system. The city easily bears th: 
among places of its size. 


ndary 
palm 


Dr. W. B. Owen has the unique distinction o¢ 
being president of both the National Edu: ition 
Association and the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, and ex-officio chairman of th: 


lat- 
ter. This Illinois State Association consists of 
fourteen Divisions for the year 1922, and en. 
rolled 26,334 members as shown by the records, 
out of a total teaching corps of approximately 


35,000. Cook County (Chicago) enrolled one- 
third of them. Outside Chicago, the State has 
no teacher tenure law, but the Association pur- 
poses entering upon a campaign to obtain one 


The ninth annual State exhibition of (,\j- 
fornia wild flowers will be held at the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium, April 26th-27th-28th, and wil! 
be open to the public. The work has received 
the hearty endorsement and cordial cooperation 
of the San Francisco Board of Education. lt jis 
gziven under the direction of Mrs. Bertha M 
tice, of Saratoga, and Mrs. Roxana Ferris, of 
Stanford University; and its object is ¢t 
acquaint the public with the beauty and valu 
of the wild flowers and shrubs, and stimulate: 
interest in the movement for their preservation 
Among eminent speakers who will address the 
throngs in behalf of the Wild Flower Conserva- 
tion League, will be David Starr Jordan, Chan- 
cellor Emeritus of Stanford University and 
Honorary President of the League. 


On March 17 will be celebrated in San Fran- 
cisco the eleventh anniversary of the founding 
of the Camp Fire Girls of America. This is an 
organization for girls similar in purpose to the 
Scouts for boys. It was planned and organized 
by Dr. and Mrs. Gulick for girls of 12 to 15 
years of age. The organization has representa- 
tives in nearly every State. Miss Edith M 
Kempthorne, field secretary, and Lester F. Scott. 
national executive, are in California for th« 
ebration. 


cel- 
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Dr. George A. Coe, Known to many (Cali ‘or- 
nians as one-time professor of philosophy in 
the University of Southern California, has again 
been in the State for a series of lectures in 
Los Angeles on “What Is Religious Education’? 
He is a specialist in this field of the social 
aspects of religious education, the author of 
outstanding texts on the subject, and an effe 
tive exposition accompanies his lectures. 


Friends of Mr. Guy W. Whaley will be pleased 
at the assurance that, after four years of serv- 
ice as superintendent of schools at Pomona, he 
has just been re-elected for another term. The 
heretofore excellent schools of the college city 
have not only been kept at their former level 
but, in the judgment of the Board of Education 
and the citizens, improved in important 
respects. 


The Sequoia Union High School has preten- 
tious plans for a new $300,000 building and 4 
40-acre tract near the center of Redwood City. 
Five populous and growing districts will be 
served. The low, rambling, Spanish type of 
architecture will have a fine setting amons 


giant oaks and eucalyptus groves. 
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South Philadelphia High School 
for Boys 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 6, 1923 
Henry Disston & Sons, Lnc., 
Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Through the courtesy of your Educa- 
tional Department, I received a number 
of booklets which have proved to be of 
valueto mein the Mechanic Arts Depart- 
ment of this school. 

When I came into the Philadelphia 
School system eighteen years ago, I found 
the students using your saws, and, for re- 
placement and additiona! orders, ] have 
always specified Henry Disston products. 
In the file line, occasionally some other 
make willcreep in, but after afew strokes 
I am sure to detect the i nterloper. 

I consider ita great aid to Mechanical 
and Industrial Training throughout the 
country to have Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., sendi tsliterature to theinstructors 
and students of suchi nstitutions. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. COWPERTHWAITE 


South Philadelphia High School for Boys Philadelphia, 
Pa., is equipped with Disston Saws, Tools and Files 


OOD instruction and good tools 

make the combination that insures 
better work in training schools. Disston 
Saws, Tools and Files make good the 
instruction of the teacher. They do the 
work and do it well. They inspire trust 
in the pupil, they give him confidence 
in his ability, pride in his efforts and 
their use insures better work. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Write to Department N for information 
about any Disston Saw, Tool or File or 
Disston Educational Booklets and charts 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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INCORPORATED 


2119 Allston Way - Berkeley, California | 


SUMMER SESSION | 
for 1923 | 


Offers These 40 Courses for Teachers | 








APPLIED DESIGN LOOM WEAVING | 
BASKETRY and BEADWORK MECHANICAL DRAWING 
BATIK and TIED and DYED WORK METAL WORK 
BLACKBOARD DRAWING METHODS OF TEACHING 
BLOCK PRINTING aad STENCILING MODELING | ccar " 
‘ONST ‘TIVE DESIGN TDOO LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
| va eaeeee See a PAPER FOLDING and CARDBOARD 
ILLUSTRATION be 
“LUSTRE I PEN-AND-INK 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED PLANT ANALYSIS } 
ANTIQUE POSTER ART IN ADVERTISING 
ELEMENTARY WEAVING POTTERY 
FIGURE and OUTDOOR SKETCHING PRIMARY CONSTRUCTION WORK 
FREEHAND DRAWING and PROJECT WORK 
PERSPECTIVE SEWING and DRESSMAKING 
FURNITURE DESIGN SYAGE CRAFT 
GRAPHIC DESIGN and LETTERING STITCHERY 
’ HOME ARCHITECTURE TEXTILE WEAVING 
‘ INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING THEORY OF COLOR 
INTERIOR DECORATION TOY DESIGN and EXECUTION 
JEWELRY WASH DRAWING 
; LIFE DRAWING and PAINTING WATER COLOR 
7 


All of the above courses will be given during the 17th annual 


Summer Session June 25th to August 3rd, 1923 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Students desiring credit for courses taken in the Summer School to | 





7” or neuen 


4 apply toward degrees should consult the Registrar. 


Early registration is always desirable. * Students may register for the Summer 
Session at any time during March, April, May and June. Definite class assign- 


ments will be made on Saturday, June 23, and Monday, June 25. Class work 
will begin on Tuesday, June 26. 


Classes at Berkeley Write for Summer 
and Oakland F. H. MEYER, Director School Catalog 


iE eee eS | 


09 FIURAL PAINTING ¢ ®&LANDS CAPE PAINT 9 





